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THE CEASELESS WATCH ON THE NAZI WAR CRIMINALS: A VIEW OF THE CELLS AT NUREMBERG, SHOWING 
THE AMERICAN GUARDS WHO LOOK INTO EACH CELL EVERY 30 SECONDS TO PREVENT SUICIDES. 


Our photograph (which is reproduced by courtesy of the United States Information through the grill of the cell door every thirty seconds, day and night. Other precau- 
Service) shows one aspect of the care taken to prevent any-of the Nazi war tions include a daily search and the replacement of the window glass by plexiglass: 
criminals copying the example of Dr. Robert Ley and committing suicide. There is and all the prisoners are stripped of ties; belts and shoe-laces whenever they 
a U.S. military guard on each cell, part of whose duty it is to inspect the occupant return to their cells. 
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Y dog—so far as such a possessive can be used 
of an animal so palpably possessing instead 
of possessed—is a boss dog. On that point he never 
leaves any canine or human ear within range in the 
slightest doubt. If he feels his authority and 
superiority to the rest of his species to be challenged 
in even the smallest particular, he gives loud and 
authoritative tongue and prepares to fight. No 
Tammany Hall boss, no European dictator could be 
more insistent and menacingly urgent about his rights 
and powers. He is, in his own esteem, the first dog 
in any place into which he enters and, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
up the cliff back to us; wagged his little stern ecsta- 
tically as he approached, and sat down again by our 
side, intently and wistfully surveying the sandwich- 
box. The whole exercise was carried out in double- 
quick time and evinced the highest degree of alert- 
ness, zest and savoir-faive. And yet, as I have said, 
he seemed an old, ragged, under-nourished dog, and 
was unquestionably very mangy. 

When we rose to leave the cliff, the dog rose with 
us and followed us. Or, to be-more precise, he pre- 


ceded us, for from the very start of our association 


have picked a quarrel with an animal so imbued 
with the spirit of universal charity. 

After that, passing through the little town, we 
lost him—or, rather, he lost us. We were relieved, for 
the prospect of a stray dog on our hands so far from 
home, and at such a difficult time, naturally dismayed 
us. But some days later, just before my brief holiday 
ended, we walked over the cliffs again to pay our 
last visit to the storm-battered estuary where we 
had encountered our little friend. In the intervening 
days we had sometimes spoken of him and his inex- 
plicable charm, and had half-wondered 
whether -we should ever see him again. 





regardless of questions of size and dog- 
power, is ready to force any possible 
challenger to admit it. Nor does he 
wait for challenges. He looks round 


FROM 


“THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
OF FEB. 


OPENING OF THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY TO CANTERBURY 


14, 


But we were not thinking of him at all 
when, just as we were finishing our tea 
in the local hostelry, we found him 
sitting once more quietly by our side. 


1846. 





for them and joyfully invites them. 
The curious thing about this is that 
when I first encountered him he seemed 
the most gentle and quiet little beast 
that ever walked on four legs. It was 
on a remote cliff overlooking the 
Atlantic Ocean in the deadest and 
grimmest moment of the war. The 
Germans were knocking on the gates 
of Stalingrad and the Eighth Army, 
driven back from Gazala to Alamein, 
was awaiting the attack which Hitler 
and Rommel confidently expected would 
drive the British from the Eastern 





It was inevitable, I suppose, that we 
should have offered him cake, and 
inevitable, too—though we were not 
expecting it—-that he should again have 
followed us. This time, as we climbed 
the steep hill out of the town, it be- 
came clear that he was following us in 
earnest. Remembering that we had a 
six or seven miles walk over the cliffs 
before us, and that we should have to 
retrace our steps next day—our last 
before I returned to my labours—if 
we were not either heartlessly to 





Mediterranean and pave the way to 
a link-up of the Axis hosts in the 


abandon him or adopt him for life, 
we were greatly distressed. We were 





Middle East, And what our shipping 
losses were at that moment no man 
save only a very few in Whitehall 
knew ; we should all have been sunk 
deep in gloom had we known. But, 
having had no holiday for four years, 
I had taken the opportunity of a few 
days between two weary tasks to seek 
strength from an old friend, long 
missed—the sea. And there, in a back- 
water of immeasurable quiet—the quiet 
of long rollers and surge and heather 
clifis—my dog found me. 

I was eating sandwiches at the time 
and had thrown a few crumbs to some 
gulls who were obviously old habitués of 
the place and who were taking their 
customary toll of the picknicking few, 
honeymoon couples, old people, and 
Service men and women on leave who 
were scattered about the summit of 
the cliff. Suddenly I became aware 
that my wife and I were no longer 





still on a main road, and to all the 
people we met walking towards the 
town we explained our plight and 
asked them to take the dog back again 
to where he belonged. But from them 
we also learned what we had guessed— 
that be belonged to nowhere ; that he 
was an inveterate runaway for whom 
the police were seeking a home, and 
who had been eking out a summer’s 
existence rabbiting on the cliffs and 
begging largesse from picnic parties. 
And though two or three of them did 
their best to lure him back to the town, 
he refused to be caught and persisted 
still in following us. 

A mile or so out of the town our 
way left the main road and struck across 
the cliffs. After that, we knew, we 
should meet no other travellers. We 
accordingly did our best to persuade the 
dog to return. But he appeared to 
regard our encouraging pointings and 





alone and that we were enjoying com- 
pany. Sitting very silent and intent 
by our side was a white, rough-haired 
terrier. He was watching my sand- 
wiches and obviously appeared grieved 
that such largesse should be distributed 
among undeserving seagulls. At my 
wife’s entreaty I offered him part of 
a sandwich, which he took from me 
with a motion so gentle that it seemed 
to leave my hand more by suction 


Railway, 


excellent 





pen carriage a 
pad tain annives at poles at hal 
was of the best a and did great credit to 


us up to St. Dunstan’s-street, Canterbury, which is c 
The roof of the station is of iron; it is of a peculiarl 


train left hy station for Ashford. 


f- past Swe 
, to celebrate the event of the day xe a 


meng BR lock 


by iron columns.” 


“THE RAILWAY ACROSS ST. DUNSTAN’S-STREET, CANTERBURY.” 


“ Yesterday week, the Opening of a Branch Line of Railway from Ashford, on the South-Eastern 
to Canterbury, was celebrated at the latter town. ° 

and shareholders of the line pod Pansy at the Bricklayers’ Arms station ; 
There an excellent brass band 
bp teste, of ae oo gps the proceedings with their cheerful music. 
at once, to the 


At an early hour a large number 
and, shortly 


slight curve . . 
ona ey “We are now at the station . 
light and graceful construction, and is supported 


gestures as a species of game, cocked 
up his ears, and for a time watched us 
with alert and pleased interest, then 
lost interest and sat down, awaiting our 
future pleasure. In the end, sooner 
than face the ordeal of toiling all the 
way back next day, I was reduced to 
also of the baseness of threatening him with a 
brings stone, which I threw—miserably and 
feebly—in his direction. When the dog 
realised, as he did, that what I was 
doing was no game but a deliberate 





than by taking. Never in all my ex- \ 
perience had I known a dog with such 

a soft mouth or with more gentle, winning manners— 
not even excepting the great-hearted, graceful, deep- 
ruffed Alsatian who for seven years formed the 
background to my life and after his death left it, 
for many months, desolate. Yet this was a thin, 
mangy, disreputable and seemingly old dog: the 
property, I took it, of some very poor family who 
could afford him little food or attention. It was 
only after he had been sitting with us for nearly 
an hour that I realised, with a shock, that he had 
no collar and was presumably a stray. 

Before we rose to leave the cliff he gave us a taste 
of his quality. A hundred feet or so beneath us was 
a little estuary, with. scores of gulls resting on the 
sand. These the dog obviously regarded as _ his 
enemies, for he suddenly jumped up, dashed down 
the. precipitous rocks and, barking wildly, drove the 
squalling, wheeling birds out to sea. Then he raced 


he consistently took the initiative. But he did so 
in a manner that made it perfectly clear that there 
was now a bond between us and that he regarded 
us as his property. Whenever we paused he paused, 
and when we sat down—which we deliberately did, 
to see what would happen—he sat down too, and 
eyed us with a look of deep interest and affection. 
He seemed, indeed, for all his shaggy and disreputable 
appearance, the soul of amiability, for we noted par- 
ticularly the friendliness with which he greeted the 
dogs in the outskirts of the little fishing port through 
which we had to pass, wagging his tail in a frenzy 
of greeting at their approach and lavishing upon 
them those attentions which seem to endear dogs to 
one another. There was never the faintest hint of 
a fight in his manner; he positively loved his fellow- 
dogs, all of them, the motion of his quivering tail 
seemed to say, and not even the churliest cur could 


attempt to get rid of him, the confidence 
in his bearing vanished in a moment and he became 
a broken, forlorn, abject creature, with drooping tail 
and tragic eyes. He slunk away, and after a minute 
we hurriedly resumed our path towards the cliff, 
daring neither to speak nor look at one another; I 
felt as though I had committed a murder. But we 
had not done with the dog; that loving heart was 
to redeem us. For suddenly my wife gripped my 
arm and said, “ Look,’”’ and, turning, I saw him 
following miserably far back from the underside of 
the hedge. That was the end, so far as we were 
concerned ; we let him come and thereafter he took 
charge of us. Next day I telephoned the police and 
offered to give the dog a home, and when he arrived 
there, after a long, weary journey whose every stage 
he punctuated by joyous barks, he immediately 
challenged all the dogs in the village to battle. He 
has been fighting, it almost seems, ever since. 
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DWARFED AGAINST THE TOWERING SIDE OF THE LINER 


“QUEEN ELIZABETH ’’: DROPPING THE PILOT—UP-TO-DATE. 
The world’s largest liner, the Cunard-White Star ‘* Queen Elizabeth,” in the news last 


| last of a series of tasks which she has carried out with distinction since the outbreak of 
week when her captain navigated her from dock in New York during the strike of tugs, war—the repatriation of Canadian troops from Europe. She accommodates 15,000 troops, 
under her own steam, the first occasion such a large ship has done this, is engaged in the and photographs taken during a recent voyage will be found overleaf. 
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(ABOVE, LEFT.) THE 
GRACEFUL BOW OF THE 
‘“ QUEEN ELIZABETH ”’ 
PLOUGHING INTO AN 

ATLANTIC SWELL. 


(ABOVE, RIGHT.) A 
SCE OF QUIET 
EFFICIENCY ON THE 
BRIDGE OF THE 
‘“ QUEEN ELIZABETH.” 


UR photographs, 
taken during a 
recent Atlantic crossing 
by the ‘“ Queen Eliza- 
beth,’ show the famous 
Cunard-White Star ship 
in very different guise 
to her intended career 
as a luxury liner. Built 
in the year in which war 
broke out, the ‘* Queen 
Elizabeth,”’ like her sister 
ship, the 81,235-ton 
“Queen Mary,” built 
three years earlier, has 
transported Allied troops 
to and from theatres of 
war all over the world. 
during six years of war. 
When her public rooms 
and passenger cabins 
had been stripped of their 
luxury fittings to pro- 
vide sleeping quarters 
and mess halls, the 
“* Queen Elizabeth ”’ was 
able to aceommodate 
15,000 troops, with a 
main dining-hall in which 
2000 troops can sit down 
to a meal. The “ Queen 
Elizabeth,"’ with other 
‘Continued opposite. 


A SCENE IN THE MAIN DINING-HALL OF THE * QUEEN ELIZABETH ” ON A RECENT VOYAGE. TWO TI 
30,000 MEALS A DAY ARE PROVIDED. IN PEACETIMI GUISE, THIS IS 


THE PIPE BAND OF THE CANADIAN IRISH REGIMENT CELEBRATING 


THE LAST DAY OF THEIR HOMEWARD VOYAGE ON THE SUN-DECK. 
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WITH “ STAND! 
REFRESHMENT TIME IN A TROOPS’ “ STATE-ROOM" ON BOARD THE “ QUEEN ELIZABETH.” CANADIAN TROOPS, ON A REPATRIATION VOYAGE IN THE “ QUEEN ELIZABETH,” BORROWING READING eee am tel 


rHE SHIP'S CANTEENS ARE PACKED WITH CHOCOLATE BARS, BISCUITS, AND MINERALS, MATTER FROM ONE OF THE AREA LIBRARIES, FORMERLY THE MAIL AND PARCELS OFFICE. 


A LUXURY LINER AS A TROOP TRANSPORT: THE “QUEEN ELIZABETH” WITH HER STATE-ROOMS 














(ABOVE, LEFT.) THE 
MASTER OF THE 


*“ QUEEN ELIZABETH,” 
COMMODORE 
SIR JAMES BISSETT, 
IN HIS DAY 
CABIN UNDER THE 
BRIDGE. 


(ABOVE, RIGHT.) 

AN ENGINEER INSPECTING 
ONE OF THE PRO- 
PELLER SHAFTS DURING 
A RECENT VOYAGE. 





Continued. 

liners capable of fast 
sailing, used to travel 
out of convoy, her 
superior speed enabling 
her to get away from 
U-boats. She is now 
engaged on her final war 
task—the repatriation of 
Canadian troops from 
Europe—and was the 
subject of a remarkable 
feat of seamanship last 
week when, owing to the 
tug strike in New York 
Harbour, Captain Ford, 
relying solely on _ his 
200,000-h. p. engines, suc- 
cessfully navigated the 
85,000-ton liner from 
her narrow dock into 
the Hudson River for 
her return voyage to 
Southampton. Normally, 
ten or twelve powerful 
tugs are employed to 
nose the “ Queen Eliza- 
- : . ’ beth’ out of her slip 
— ' into open water. 














AGE. TWO THOUSAND TROOPS AT A SITTING ARE FED IN THIS ROOM, AND SOME 
SE, THIS IS THE LINER’S FIRST-CLASS DINING LOON. 
A SERGEANT-MAJOR OF THE CANADIAN HIGHLANDERS ISSUING ORDERS 
HEARD ALL OVER THE SIIIP THROUGH LOUD - SPEAKERS, 
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WITH ““STANDING ROOM ONLY” AVAILABLE IN THE CROWDED LOUNGE, THESE CANADIAN W.A.C.5 CANADIAN W.A.C.8, HOMEWARD BOUND, MAKING PREPARATIONS IN THEIR CABIN ON BOARD 


TOOK TO THE FLOOR FOR A GAME OF CARDS DURING A RECENT VOYAGE OF REPATRIATION, THE “QUEEN ELIZABETH” FOR THEIR LANDING AT NEW YORK BEN BOUTE FOR CANADA 


TTED WITH FOLDING BUNKS AND HER FIRST-CLASS DINING-SALOON AS A MESS-HALL. 
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A STUDY OF AN ABORIGINAL INDIAN TRIBE. 
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HE vast 
majority of 

the British public 
knows no more 
about India than 
that it ‘ belongs 
to us”’ and that 
its inhabitants 
have coloured 
skins. There is a 
higher stratum of 
voters which is 
vaguely aware that the leader of “ Indians ’’ against 
British rule is an inadequately-clad and vegetarian man 
called Mr. Gandhi. There is a higher stratum still (to 
which many M.P.s bzlong) which is aware of the fact 
that there are not merely about two hundred million 
Hindus, but nearly a hundred million Moslems, whose 
leader is Mr. Jinnah, and the vocal amongst whom 
are demanding ‘ Pakistan,’’ a free Moslem State or 
State in a “ liberated"’ sub-continent, and that there 
are sixty million ‘‘ untouchables’’ (now called 
‘depressed classes,’’ just as mutinies are called 
strikes), whom British rule alone has lifted, as British 
rule alone has abolished suttee and mitigated child- 
marriage. And there are a few (including civilians 
and soldiers who have spent their lives in India, and 
some students who have not) who realise further 
complexities of race and religion. India looks so 
simple on the map: so for that matter do the com- 
plicated, but infinitely less complicated, Iberian 
Peninsula, and that vast brown patch, stretching 
from Poland to Kamchatka, which used to be called 
the Russian Empire and is now called the U.S.S.R. 
But it isn’t simple. It contains not only a great 
variety of peoples with hundreds of different languages 














““GANGAMMA OF GOGULAPUDI WITH 
HER CHILD.” 





‘“ WOMEN’S DANCE IN KATKUR.” 


and a diversity of religions, but it is a sort of museum 
piece of human economic development, with Stone 
Age men living side by side with Indian barristers 
of the Inner Temple. The primitive tribes, living 
tribally, who were there wxons before the Aryans 
arrived, let alone the later invaders, number twenty- 
three millions. That is about half the population 
of the United Kingdom.. But nobody heard about 
them or from them at the League of Nations, and 
nobody will at U.N.O., although a multiplicity of 
white republics, with a million population each, parade 
at full strength. For a European, the thing is 
difficult to imagine: it is rather as though we had 
merely to climb to the top of the South Downs, the 
Pennines, or Cader Idris and find there primitive 
folk, pre-Celtic even, cultivating their plots with 
digging sticks and sacrificing chickens to gods to us 
unknown. 

This book is about one such group of tribes, and 


about a local section of it: : The Reddis are by no 
means confined to the State of Hyderabad: they 








* “The Reddis of the Bison Hills.” A Study in Acculturation, 
By Christoph von Firer-Haimendorf, Ph.D., in collaboration with 
Etizabeth von Fiirer-Haimendorf. With a Foreword by J. P. Mills, 
C.LE., LC.S., Honorary Director of Ethnography to the Government 
of Assam. Published under the auspices of the Government of his 
Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar, Eighty-four 
IMustrations and five Maps. (Macmillan; 20 rupees.) 





“THE REDDIS OF THE BISON HILLS”: By CHRISTOPH VON F URER-HAIMENDORF.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


overlap, as our authors admit (but they are doing a 
Hyderabad Survey), into Madras Presidency: for 
this I can vouch, for I once had a dear friend of tle 


“AFTER THE WEDDING 
THE BRIDAL COUPLE IS 
BATHED: THE WATER 
FLOWS FROM THE BRIDE 
ON TO THE GROOM.” 





tribe who had one of 
the finest characters 
and best minds 
which I have _ ever 
encountered, whose 
face was definitely 
Dravidian, whose 
political hero was 
Burke, and whose 
sense of humour 
was such that 
he didn’t mind at 
all his anthropo- 
logical English friends 
quizzing him 





“A HERDSBOY WITH HIS PAN-FLUTE,” 


Illustrations reproduced from the book “ The Reddis of the Bison 
Hills" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Lid. 


with: ‘I say, are your people endogamous or 
exogamous ? ”’ 


The answer in this book is: “definitely exo- 
gamous.” Our authors do not dwell very much on 
such subjects : they do not give so complete a picture 
of tribal life as have certain other books about the 
Gonds and other secluded peoples. They give a 
brief conspectus of tribal customs, of symbolical (and 
quite harmless) marriage by capture, of wedding 
rites, and of divorce rules. But they set them- 
selves chiefly to study the effects on the Reddis, a 
tolerant and kindly folk unaware of the plough, of 


*** modern civilisation,” in the form of exploiters who 


invade the territories of this fishing, hunting and crop- 
growing people, and set them to work felling trees 
for starvation wages : our authors are rather reformers 
than dispassionate students ; and, as reformers, they 
had rather a sticky time getting into the hill and 
forest villages, because the exploiters were deter- 
mined to keep them out and the villagers were 
frightened to talk. But, in spite of human obstacles 
and interruptions by sickness, they got their job done. 
And already they have enlisted the support of the 
Nizam’s enlightened Government. 


They recommend, in other words, the course which 
we have already been following in Nigeria, Uganda, 
and various other parts of Africa: the development 
of a “‘ backward ’”’ people along its own traditional 
lines. Had no one interfered, all the primitive peoples 
of India wcxtc, under modern pressure, have gone 
the same way as the even more primitive aborigines 
of Australia and Tasmania. But there now seems 
a chance for them to acquire certain’ modern “ im- 
provements’ and develop along their own lines. 
“Important as education may be for the aboriginal 





“THE CEREMONIAL PAYING OF THE BRIDE-PRICE AT 
A WEDDING AT KAKISHNUR.” 


already in contact with progressive populations, it 
can do more hasm than good if it alienates the 
children from their own homes and tribal culture. 
Education of aboriginals often results in encouraging 
the more ambitious and promising boys to aspire 
only to Government posts, and thereby the natural 
leaders of the aboriginals are frequently drawn away 
from their own community, particularly if they are 
then posted in places where they are then subject 
to influences from other castes. Among the Reddis 
this could be avoided if some of the most intelligent 
boys were ultimately employed in managing the 
co-operative exploitation of bamboo and timber crops.” 


The book and its illustrations convey the notion 
of a pleasant, laughing people; there are some very 
amusing life-histories, and the women have. their 
due place. In the background there is a Swami, 
nameless and of unknown extraction, but a gentleman 
and a saint, who has been working for the Reddis 
from within. He would be worth a pilgrimage: but 
he would disdain it. His job is protecting people 
who still shoot with bows and arrows. 


The book has a London imprint, but the price is 
in rupees. I don’t know what is the present exchange. 
Whatever it is, the book is worth the price to anyone 
who is interested in the past and future of India, 
or in small peoples beleaguered by modern turmoil, 
invention and greed. 
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“FORMY” AT PORTSMOUTH AFTER ACTIVE SERVICE IN THE FAR EAST. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, C. E. Turner. 
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BERTHING A LARGE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER: “ FORMIDABLE ’’ WITH HER PAYING-OFF PENDANT FLYING AS SHE TIES 
UP IN PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR, WITH TUGS TO EASE HER INTO POSITION ON THE PORT SIDE. 


On February 5 H.M. Aircraft-Carrier “‘ Formidable’ arrived at Portsmouth after last year, during an attack by suicide aircraft, she was hit and set on fire, but 
service in the Far East. She is one of the “ Illustrious" class of 23,000 tons, her gunners kept on firing and the ship was saved, though a 4-ft.-square steel 
and was completed in 1940. ‘ Formy" left England in September 1944, and from plate in the flight-deck bears witness to her ordeal. Her aircraft were the first 
March 1945 took part in operations against the Japanese in the Pacific. On May 4 from a British carrier to attack targets on the Japanese mainland. 
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ENGLAND’S WORST FLOODS FOR THIRTY|YEAR 
IN THE SEVERN, DEE, WEAVER,|SOW 


= 


KING THE PLANK IN ABBEY FOREGATE, SHREWSBURY, WHERE RECENT FLOODS 
WERE STATED TO BE THE WORST FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS. 


CARS, VANS AND LORRIES BROUGHT TO A STANDSTILL IN A FLOODED ROAD IN NORTH WALES) FIELDS, ROAI 
WHERE WIDE AREAS OF THE SEVERN VALLEY WERE SUBMERGED. 


THE FLOODED RAILWAY STATION OF STAFFORD, SEEN FROM THE AIR: SHOWING 
THE MAIN LINE CUT BY THE BURSTING OF ITS BANKS BY THE RIVER SOW. 


COMPLETELY ISOLATED BY THE FLOOD-WATERS: A FARMSTEAD AT SHOCKLACH, NEAR CHESTER, THE SWOLLE 
IN A TYPICAL AERIAL VIEW OF THE WIDESPREAD FLOODS. 
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ROWING THROUGH THE STREETS OF NORTHWICH: A RESCUE SCENE DURING 
FLOODS IN CHESHIRE, WHEN THE RIVER WEAVER ROSE [5 FT. 


THE RECENT 


Nae recent heavy floods, which in most places reached their height on the night 

of February 8-9 and have been described as the worst for thirty years, and in 
one district as the worst for sixty-five years, caused widespread damage. The principal 
areas affected have been North Wales, where the four-mile-long Lake Bala burst its 
banks and for some time the complete flooding and isolation of the town of Bala was 
threatened; the Severn and Dee Valleys, where extensive areas of Cheshire and NOT A QUAYS 
Staffordshire were inundated; the Trent Valley, where Nottingham and Burton-on- THE MAIN STREET OF FLOODED STAFFORD 


THE MORNING AFTER THE RIVER SOW BURST ITS BANKS 
Trent were affected; and the Soar Valley, in Leicestershire. The floods receded NECESSITATING THE EVACUATION OF 300 PEOPLE. 
(Continued opposite. 
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YEARS: SCENES OF THE INUNDATIONS 


SOW AND TRENT VALLEYS. 
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A ROWING-BOAT TO THE RESCUE IN ABBEY FOREGATE, SHREWSBURY: TROOPS TAKING 
FOOD AND WATER TO HOUSEHOLDERS MAROONED BY THE RECENT FLOODS, 


FIELDS, ROADS AND GARDENS SUBMERGED, WITH HOUSES AND VILLAGES STANDING IN WATER : 
A TYPICAL AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE-CHESHIRE FLOODS. 


wo 





—— # : 4 +, _ eee 
RESCUING SHEEP IN THE FLOODED TRENT VALLEY: AN AERIAL PICTURE SHOWING 
FARMERS COLLECTING STRANDED SHEEP INTO A CART AT NEW SAWLEY. 


SWOLLEN RIVER DEE: AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING HOW THE RIVER FLOODED THE STREETS, 
HOUSES AND CHURCHYARD OF THE VILLAGE OF SHOCKLACH, NEAR CHESTER. 
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INGENUITY TO THE RESCUE: MR. J. HARRISON (LEFT), M.P. FOR E. NOTTINGHAM, LAUNCHING 
AN IMPROVISED RAFT TO TAKE SUPPLIES TO HIS MAROONED MOTHER AT LONG EATON. 


Continued.) 

rapidly, but the damage to land, property and goods has been very extensive. In the 
Severn Valley an interesting contribution to the rescue work was that made 
by * Ducks ” (D.U.K.W.s), Army amphibious vehicles sent from an amphibian school 
60 miles away. Invalids, women and children were evacuated in them from deeply 
flooded houses, in some cases being embarked from bedroom windows; and food was 
taken to other marooned families. At Stafford the L.M.S. main-line station was 
deeply flooded by the bursting of the River Sow and railway services had to be 
suspended for some time. 


NOT A QUAYSIDE, BUT THE L.M.S. MAIN LINE AT STAFFORD STATION, WHERE THE FLOODS WHICH 
BURST THE RIVER SOW’S BANKS PREVENTED TRAINS RUNNING. 
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N January 25 Mr. Bevin announced in 
the House of Commons an agreement 

with Greece for the purpose of assisting her 
financial and economic recovery. The first 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
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with the mainland by air power. The main_ 


factor is the big island of Crete, which played 
a great part in the recent war with Germany. 
Then there is the question of the Dodecanese. 
These Greek islands, long in Turkish hands, 


isi is dit of £10,900, for th 
stabilention of y* pon, iw tale is GREECE AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. were captured from Turkey by Italy in the 


to be paid on this and repayment will not 
begin until 1951. Then, the repayment of the 
war loan of £46,000,000 made to Greece in 
1940 and 1941 is to be waived; out of this 
£19,000,000 is still held by the Bank of Greece and will 
also be available for the stabilisation of the currency and 
the purchase of imports. Finally, goods to the value of 
£500,000, including clothing, are being sent to the country. 
Aid will be given from military material in repairing 
damage done in the war, also to “ improve the position ” 
of Greek coastal shipping, which can only mean the pro- 
vision of vessels for the purpose. In return, the Greek 
Government undertakes to control prices and adjust wages 
so as to reduce the budget deficiencies. M. Sophoulis, the 
Greek Prime Minister, expressed his gratitude for this 
gesture of friendship and sympathy, made at a time when 
British difficulties and shortages were themselves so great. 
It is a kindly and useful but not a vast measure of 
assistance. One may well imagine that Mr. Bevin had 
a tussle with other departments about the half-million 
pounds’ worth of consumer goods and would rather have 
provided considerably more. Then again, assistance with 
coastal shipping is valuable, but what of deep-sea ship- 
ping? Greece used to live by it to a great extent, carrying 
in it not only her own exports and imports, but also the 
trade of other countries. Resembling Norway in this, 
she is a compara- 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


even world strategy. There are various factors in both. 
The Russian application had for its most obvious motive 
that of a retort to the Persian application for an investi- 
gation of affairs in Azerbaijan, which involved a criticism 
of the action of Soviet forces in Persia. It was doubtless 
influenced by the fact that the Kremlin disapproves on 
principle of all except left-wing Governments in South- 
Eastern Europe. It was assuredly influenced by the fact 
that the Slav satellites of the Soviet, Bulgaria, and still 
more Yugoslavia, perhaps even Rumania to some extent, 
do not like to see Salonika, one of the rare outlets from the 
Danubian countries to the Mediterranean, in the hands 
of a Government whose complexion they view unfavourably 
and whose association with Britain they are inclined to 
suspect. On the British side, we can see genuine sym- 
pathy and gratitude, as well as a desire to justify our past 
policy by making a good job of our relations with Greece. 
But in’ the background there is something else on either 
side: the Soviet Union is considering the approaches to 
the Dardanelles ; Britain is considering the Soviet Union’s 
interest in the approaches to the Suez Canal and to the 
oilfields of the Middle East. 


Turco-Italian War of 1911. It had been 
generally understood that Turkey would not 
object to their return to Greece. More recently, 
however, there have been hints that the 
U.S.S.R. took a strong interest in their future and might 
suggest that it should take over their trusteeship, in which 
case it would probably form a base at Rhodes. This would 
be unwelcome to Turkey and Greece alike, and one cannot 
imagine that it would be agreed to by the United Kingdom. 
The United States also would view it with disfavour, 
though Washington is not quite as deeply interested in 
the Eastern Mediterranean as London. The islands north 
of Crete, the Cyclades, also possess some importance in 
controlling the approaches to the Dardanelles; so, too, 
does Lemnos, which lies just outside the Mediterranean 
end. Its importance, like that of Crete, has been proved 
in war, though in the case of Lemnos it was in the First 
World War, in which air power was in its infancy. 

Now let us look at the other side of the screen. Here 
again we find Crete in the foreground of the picture, though 
it is not quite as prominent when we are considering 
the route to Alexandria and to the Suez Canal as when 
we are considering the route to the Dardanelles. Air 
power and one important aspect of it, the range and en- 
durance in the air of fighter aircraft, made a rapid advance 
in the course of the war, and to-day no Power like the 
United Kingdom, 
greatly dependent 





tively poor maritime 
nation which earned 
money by acting as 
a public ‘carrier. 
Then nothing is said 
about British pur- 
chases of what 
Greece has to sell, 
chiefly fruit, tobacco, 
and wine, which she 
must sell if she is to 
pay for her imports 
—and she has 
always been a fairly 
heavy importer of 
other foods and 
cannot grow grain 
enough for her 
population. M. 
Tsouderos, Vice- 
President of the 
Greek Council of 
Ministers, in thank- 
ing Mr. Bevin, re- 
marked that he was 
sure the economic 
and trade collabora- 
tion of the two 
countries would con- 
tinue and that 
Greece would find 
a market for her 
goods in the United 
Kingdom and_ the 
United States, and 
it is to be hoped 
that this optimism 
will prove to be 
justified. I fear 
British taste in to- 
bacco is irretriev- 
ably ruined, but the 
United States buys 
oriental tobacco on 
a large scale, and 
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that country has & wsiiiins a iat 
viewed the agree- THE OUTER WARDEN OF THE STRAITS: A MAP ILLUSTRATING THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF GREECE AND THE GREEK ISLANDS, 
CLOSELY CONNECTED WITH THE MAINLAND BY AIR POWER, IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 

The recent agreement between Britain and Greece whereby repayment of the war loan 
It would be with assistance in the form of goods and military material, em 


. on this page Captain Falls points out the strategic importance of Greece and the 
absurd to suppose a stable and friendly Greece. 


lent eyes. 


that the scheme had 
any relation+to the 
application of the Soviet Union that the affairs of 
Greece should be considered by the Security Council 
of the United Nations, which resulted in a conciliatory 
decision being reached in an atmosphere of general 
good will, That application was made less than a 
week before Mr. Bevin’s announcement, and, though 
he may be a hustler, even he cannot work at that 
pace and certainly cannot get Government departments 
to do so. No, the scheme must have taken at least 
several weeks to work out and is part of British policy, 
which recognises that Greece and this country stand in a 
special relation to one another. We are, as Mr. Bevin 
said at the time, glad to give aid to old friends, and have 
not forgotten the aid to the Allied cause afforded by Greece. 
But at the same time the words of Mr, Eden, who followed 
Mr. Bevin, deserve notice. “I share his view,” said 
Mr. Eden, “ that economic perplexities have sharpened 
political antagonisms in Greece and that by these methods 
he can contribute and is trying to contribute to the 
solution of those problems.” In short, a continuance of 
her present miseries in the economic field is likely to lead 
Greece to swing either to the extreme right or the extreme 
left—more probably the latter in the circumstances— 
whereas it is to the interest of this country that there 
should be the greatest possible unity and a moderate- 
minded administration. 

Thus, although, as I have said, the Russian application 
regarding the affairs of Greece--which we could have had 
no reason to expect—is unrelated to the British credit, 
both must be considered in relation to world politics or 
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Greek islands in the Eastern 


It would not be easy to-day to discover any aspect of 
Soviet foreign policy which was not in some way con- 
nected with the problem of the Straits. This has engaged 
Russian attention for over a century, but more than ever 
of late for two reasons: first, study of the lessons of the 
wars of this century ; secondly, the collapse of the power 
of Germany, which at one time became so great that it 
pushed the Straits question temporarily into the back- 
ground, but now, having disappeared, leaves the Straits 
once more the dominating interest. As I pointed out in 
my article of January 12, the Georgian claims to the dis- 
tricts of Kars and Ardahan, and even to the coast belt 
farther west, were intended to ‘put pressure on Turkey to 
agree to a settlement of the Straits issue of the sort which 
Soviet Russia desires, and the revolutionary movement 
in Persian Azerbaijan provides an additional fulcrum. 
The Soviet desires bases on the Straits themselves. But 
though Turkey is the inner guardian of the Dardanelles, 
possessing the Gallipoli Peninsula and the Asiatic shore 
opposite, Greece is the outer guardian. This was always 
true to some extent, but has now become more than ever 
the case by reason of the advance of air power and its 
intimate connection with sea power. The Soviet is there- 
fore interested in Greece, in Greek politics, and in Greek 
foreign relations, only to a degree less than in Turkey 
and in direct control of the entrance to and egress from 
the Black Sea. 

If Greece is the outer warden of the Straits, it is mainly 
by virtue of the Greek islands of the Aegean, though it 
should not be overlooked that they are closely connected 


made to Greece is to be waived and an additional loan ted, togeth 
the fact that Britain and Greece stand in a special 
E Mediterranean and the importance to this country of selfishness on our 
(Drawn by F. A. Brown. Copyright of the ‘* Observer.’’} part, it is surely 


upon the route 
through the Mediter- 
ranean to the Suez 
Canal, could, with- 
out the gravest 
disquietude, contem- 
plate the prospect 
of Crete’s being 
possessed or con- 
trolled by any nation 
except Greece, its 
lawful owner, and 
by a friendly and 
helpful Greece at 
that. Let it be ob- 
served that this line 
of policy, which is 
clearly that of H.M. 
Government at 
present and which 
I hope will be main- 
lasehir tained, seeks no re- 
, : volutionary changes, 
Aydin | makes no demands 
apres Denizli in the name of 
joke security which can 
be said to imperil 
the national rights 
of any other nation, 
puts no _ pressure 
on anyone, engages 
im no war of nerves. 
We have the deep- 
est interest in 
seeing Greece friend- 
ly and in keeping 
her in close touch. 
We do not say that 
we shall bludgeon 
her if she does not 
show herself to be a 
friend ; we offer her 
a credit and some 
other assistance in 
- putting her house 
in order. I wish 
we could have 
made the assistance 
relation to one another. In the article bigger. If this be 








not the worst form 
of selfishness measured by present-day national standards. 
Personally, I feel that the question of the Straits, which, 
as I have said, lies at the back of the Soviet demand for 
an investigation of affairs in Greece, is one which it ought 
to be possible to solve without recourse to the infringement 
of national sovereignty. With one or two slight lapses, 
which were no doubt due to the extreme pressure put upon 
her by Germany and the desperate danger in which she 
stood for some time, Turkey’s conduct during the war 
was correct as regards the Straits. I repeat the belief 
expressed in the last article on this subject that she is 
now prepared to go further and to agree to modifications 
of the convention which would meet all reasonable require- 
ments on the part of the U.S.S.R. It is only just to recog- 
nise that the strange geography of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean makes this question of the Dardanelles one of vital 
importance to Russia. But to attempt to solve it by an 
infringement of Turkey’s sovereignty would, even if it 
did not bring about another war now, plant the seeds of 
future war. To attempt to solve it at the expense of 
Greece would be to bring the Soviet into direct conflict 
with long and firmly established British interests, as vital 
or very nearly so as those of Russia in the Straits. That 
would be a calamity for the world at large. Some abatement 
of the principles of national sovereignty are likely to be 
called for ere the world settles down again after the 
tremendous disturbances through which it has passed ; 
in fact, there are many who hold that without abatement 
there can be no hope of a solid settlement. Sacrifices, 
however, if they are demanded, must not be one-sided. 
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BE CEDED 


venvecueauuocenueveruaneeveeveenannentcstes 


SARAWAK TO 


ce nenennneneenene es ean 


THE ASTANA, OR RAJAH’S PALACE, AT KUCHING, AND 
(RIGHT) RAJAH SIR CHARLES VYNER BROOKE, WHO 
HAS REQUESTED THE CESSION OF THE COUNTRY. 


THE CAPITAL OF SARAWAK: AN AERIAL VIEW OF KUCHING SHOWING THE RESIDENTIAL 
DISTRICT AND (LEFT, CENTRE) THE ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION CHURCH AND BUILDINGS. 





NATIVE HABITATIONS IN SARAWAK : 
BRIDGE. PRINCIPAL SARAWAK RACES 


LAND DAYAK HOUSES CONNECTED BY A BAMBOO 
INCLUDE DAYAKS, MALAYS AND MILANAUS. 


On February 6 the Colonial Secretary (Mr. G. Hall) announced in the House of Commons 
that the Rajah (Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, G.C.M.G.) had intimated that the territory of 
Sarawak should be ceded to the King and that the Government had stated that such a 
proposal would be acceptable to them. Out of Sarawak’s currency reserve of £2,750,000, 
a trust fund of £1,000,000, would, it was proposed, be set aside to provide for the Rajah 
and his dependants and certain local functionaries, during their lifetimes, and subsequently 
to be devoted to social and other measures for the benefit of the people of the territory. 


at 
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A TYPICAL RIVER VILLAGE SCENE IN SARAWAK : 


ee ee 
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ANOTHER AERIAL VIEW OF KUCHING, 
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TO BRITAIN BY THE THIRD RAJAH BROOKE. 


A FISH-TRAP AT THE MOUTH OF THE SARAWAK RIVER NEAR SANTUBONG, 
IN THE DATU BAY AREA OF SOUTH-WESTERN SARAWAK. 


THE CAPITAL OF SARAWAK, SHOWING THE WATER- 


IT IS 40 HOURS BY SEA FROM SINGAPORE. 


FRONT: ABOUT 23 MILES INLAND, 


~ - x 
- 
t Baers! 

A MILANAU VILLAGE ON THE LOWER REACHES 


OF THE TELIAN RIVER, NEAR MUKA, IN CENTRAL SARAWAK. 


So ends the romantic history of the “ White Rajahs" of Sarawak. More than a hundred 
years ago, in September 1841, the territory was ceded by the Rajah of Brunei to Sir James 
Brooke, an English officer, in return for suppressing a rebellion. In 1863 Sarawak was 
recognised by the British Government as an independent State, and in 1888, in return for 
British protection, Britain took charge of the State's foreign relations, but left the internal 
administration entirely in the hands of the Rajah. The territory is rich in coal, and a 
considerable oil-field is being developed at Miri and Bakong. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF 


eveneuecenesvenvenueve nen seneenantcectteanencaauseny errareetyy 


SIR BEN SMITH, Ve 
The centre of recent Parliamentary storms 
aroused by the question of dried-egg sup- 
plies and the revelation of the world short- 
age of grain, Sir Ben Smith has been \ 
Minister of Food since the formation of 
the present Government. In the last 
\ 
Ny 


Government he was Minister Resident in 
; Washington for Supply from 1943. 


Ay osseavanemarnsensenennt 


Ap 
in-Chief of the colony 
Secretary, 


\ 


LIEUT. THE HON. es FURNESS, VC. 

Posthumously awarded the Victoria Cross on February 7, 1945, for 
his gallantry and self-sacrifice in the neighbourhood of Arras, May 17-24, 
1940, Lieut. Furness, of the Welsh Guards, was in charge of a Carrier 

Platoon covering the withdrawal of transport. After many actions } 
he was wounded on May 23, but refused to be evacuated. The 
next day the enemy attacked on both sides of the town and the 
transport column was in great danger, and Lieut. Furness, 
despite heavy odds, decided to attac After inflicting heavy 
oman losses, his carrier 
was knocked out 

and he immediately ¢ 

es the enemy } 
in hand-to-hand*com- 
Spat until his death. 


* 
M4, 
‘ 


vNAUnaavenbennennnnannnnsns 


SIR HERBERT BAKER, R.A, | \ 
The death at the age of eighty-three of % Herbert 
Baker, which took place on February 4, closes a 
long and distinguished lifetime in architecture. 
His style has been characterised as “‘ Imperial,” 
and examples of it are to be found in South 
Africa, India, and East Africa, as well as in England. 


sAeAMUNNAN ONAL NANG NU 


MR. 
ON 


LT.-GEN, SIR DOUGLAS BROWNRIGG. 
The death on February 7 at the age of fifty-nine 
of General wp ended a distinguished 
military career irty-five years. A staff 
officer in the 1914-18 war, he later commanded 
a brigade and a division. His last appointment 
(1939-40) was antebaet General to the B.E.F. 


se sueanaescnnsnapannanananannne 


asvwovvcegueusssvasnccntsanenevnnenncnncees UNMHRNNRUEENUENEANMAMMNA cer netonsvecnesvesueNyuONNHUNHNE 
MR, F. C. GIMSON. 
inted Governor and Commander- 


Mr. F. C. Gimson is at present Colonial 
Hong Kong, 
\ prisoner of war in Hong Kong for four ‘ . WAAF. 
years. The announcement of his new 
appointment was made in the House of 
Lords by Lord Addison on January 29. 


veuuaennanansvuenuanesvenunsansuaneavennesnioanauneaqnavenenggesunse uenincney 


MANUIL 
INDONESIA BEFORE THE SECURITY 
The debate on the Ukrainian charge that the presence of British troo 
world security continued over the week-end before the Security Council o’ 
date of writing no settlement was in 
British and Netherlands delegations ha 


Weusnaneny .snenveneanenenessannsannentansanssensentenee wnavanovensonyanes sasansvennasecnsnses 
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"F. 0. Cc. BABINGTON SMITH. mt 
Recently decorated with the U.S. Legion 
of Merit for her services in Allied air 
photographic — retation, Flight 
abington Smith, 

is credited 


of Singapore, 
and was a 


with delaying the V-1 attacks for six 
months by her discovery of flying-bomb 
sites from aerial photograp! 


sereyennannnnnnnnnnnnt ones nt gegusenngnnssiorseenenes 


Sescccerces-= 


Austria and 


enneesuvuayiveeenncaeuyyynereoneconauaanannn 





\\Wesvssvnsensvennvovesvananncunnnenvnnenenn en nrtsvenrnnnnntytsenrvercereteaat res 


MISS ITALIA CONTI. 
| Miss Conti, who died on Feb- 


PRINCE BISHNU OF NEPAL 
The untimely death of Prince 
Bishnu at the age of thirty-nine 
at Nassau, in the Bahamas, was 


tm sovuuvagncnnngnnnayyaseonunyyeruagnrnuannaaanverrenstrnann naan ieee ttety :| 


‘ 
ruary 8, at the age of seventy- 
three, was known through three \ 
decades as the governess of the \ 
} English stage. Her 1 for ‘ 
j traning children to act began in \ 
1911, largely at the suggestion of \ 

\ 


f 19 Charles Hawtrey. Her pupils 
included many stage stars. 


eoveanenannennennnas 


G.B.E. By his will, his body was 
to be cremated in Miami and his 
ashes sent to India via London. 


NNVUNOND UD LUNDONUANEUNOUDAAGRAALOQLELOALEONLEGNSasAwpnundanageqaananannyit 


General Sir Chandra Shumshere, | 


SeUDAnDnnennsunanonenuanscgnsnnonanganennnnsnnnenennnensny 


Nooo panemoneumapeinnine 
MR, GEORGE ARLISS. 
The death at the age of seventy- 
seven of Mr. George Arliss, which 
took place in London on Feb- 
ruary 5, has closed a career of 
great distinction on the stage and 
films. It was only late in life that 
he won world-wide fame for his 
impersonations of Disraeli, 
ellington, Rothschild, etc. 


vans peunnennnpennnnnnsancstyae: 


MR, MILES ” MANDER. Ny 
Dying in Hollywood at the age of \ 
fifty-seven, Mr. Miles Mander, the 
actor and author, had an adven- \ 
turous career. After sheep-farm- \ ru 
ing in New Zealand, e \ 
interested in aviation in its early \ 

ays. Serving throughout the \ 
191418 war, he directed and } 
wrote more than 100 films. 
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acaveecreenevanesegemsvemetenenes 


CASE 


WHo “PRESENTED | THE UKRAINIAN 
COUNCIL, WITH A 


ht. Mr. Vyshinsky su 
created a situation o 
jon and refused a Commission. 


ported Mr. 


info 


seca jae sveeuyyeenenneonanann 


uereeresrtnercenenatennnenee xen AaenenenaiSo 
DR. HEINRICH SCHMID. 


_ 
t 

\ | ‘The first Austrian envoy in London 
+} since the Anschluss nearly eight years 
a} 
a 
\ 


the 


pitals, 


T waageuyeectice 


by 


IN THE DEBATE 
COLLEAGUE, PROFESSOR KROGAN. 
Indonesia was endangering 
the United Nations; and at the 
Manuilsky and claimed that the 
inequality as they controlled the sources of 


ago, Dr. Schmid arrived in London with 
his staff at the beginning of the month. 
It is.expected that he will hope to dis- 
cuss reduction of the forces occupying 
return of Austrian 
P.O.W.s. from England. 


aansoweratnvevennenesogantl on 
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THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


DR. E. N. VAN KLEFFENS. 
Prominent for his presentation of the 
Dutch point of view in the United Nations 
Security Council’s recent discussion of the 
Indonesian question, Dr. van Kleffens, 
who is the Netherlands Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, is also the head of his country’s 
delegation to the United Nations 

bly at Westminster. 


ett 
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SO 


In commemoration of his twenty-sixth hig -¥ which he celebrated 
on February 11, 
foundation stone of a new hostel for the stu 
University in Cairo. 
father, the late King Fuad, has received generous benefactions from 
King Farouk, including £E50,000 B house its students. During 
his reign a wide Loy ng has =e 
initiated ot large sums have been hia out in eocial projects, hos- 

t 
vices and pure water 
ee oe gee 
sy mae illiteracy , 
education. 


so yeovnannensensennpannaggnngeennngy 


King Farouk is marking the event by laying the 
ts of the national 
This university, which was founded by his 


social -reforms 


Ser- 


i 


made 


Mee ot ne 


DR. ZOLTAN TILDY, 
Elected first President of the Hungarian Republic 
by the National Assembly, on February 1, accord- 
ing to Budapest Radio, Dr. Zoltan Tildy, who is 
also Prime Minister, is stated to have been a 
Theological student, to have studied at Belfast, 
and to have been ordained. 


snanan cca vauenane ress vesawannancequanennenen yon venvanans any 
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M. ISTVAN BEDE. 
Recently arrived in London as Envoy of the 
Hungarian Government, M. Bede is to represent 
his country here with the personal rank of Minister, 
until the peace treaty with Hungary is .signed 
and exchange of representatives resumed on a 
\. normal nanusianen basis. 
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THE DRIFTING MINE: HAZARDOUS WORK ON OUR GALE-SWEPT BEACHES. 


Drawn BY OuR SpectaL Artist, G. H. Davis, wiTH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 


‘\ / 
BUCYANCY CHAMBER. 


FUSE NUT 


BUOYANCY CHAMBER 


————— 


660 LBS. EXPLOSIVE 





AL, BOTTOM OR 
Ny MOORING PLATE 


THE GERMAN AINE 15 ALSO FITTEO WITH 
& DISARMING DEVICE WHICH OPERATES 
SHOULD IT BREAK Away FROM ITS CABLE 
BUT FREQUENTLY THIS DOES NOT FUNCTION 











BRITISH AND GERMAN MINES: PROBLEMS WHICH FACE THE ROYAL NAVAL MINE-DISPOSAL PARTIES. 


The heavy gales that have raged round our coasts during the present winter have 
caused scores of moored naval mines, both British and German, to break adrift. 
These are not only a menace to shipping, but when they drift ashore become 
a danger to life and adjacent property and have to be quickly neutralised. For 
this reason naval specialists on rendering mines safe are always standing by, ready 
to rush to any spot where a mine has gone ashore. The Hague Convention laid 
down that every mine must be provided with a device to make it safe should it 
break away from its mooring-cable, and the British Admiralty takes every pre- 
caution to ensure that the device is efficient. The Germans, though fitting a safety 


device, were not so careful. However, the device may not work even with British 
mines. In the case of a British mine the mine-disposal party have to remove the top 
cover-plate—often a difficult task, owing to corrosion of the bolts—and cut the electric 
leads. They then remove the fuse, primer and detonator and tow the mine up the 
beach for the removal of the explosive charge. The work is more difficult with the 
German “ Y " type mine, as there is only a lower cover-plate, and this is usually embedded 
in the beach ; in addition, the delicate fulminate of mercury detonator is liable to function 
if twisted or bent. Several officers and men of the Royal Navy have lost their lives on 
this very dangerous work. 
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AN EPISODE OF THE RECENT WINTER STORMS: DRAMA IN THE RO 


FROM THE PAINTING BY FRANK H. Mason, R.I., BA 


THE TUG “SLAVONIA” PARTING COMPANY WITH 


During the prolonged succession of gales and hurricanes which has marked 
down the North Atlantic crossing this winter as the worst ever known, an 
undertaking providing at least two outstanding records has been taking place, 
known to only a few interested parties deeply involved in the adventure—an 
adventure without parallel in the story of the sea. Three large dredgers of 
the ‘ bucket’ type had been ordered in Canada for the purpose of clearing 
French ports, and their services were urgently required as soon as they were 
completed. But the winter gales had set in, and the season, from October to 
March, has ever been barred by underwriters for insurance cover on all 


~~, 


Atlantic traffic other than vessels engaged upon their normal occasions. 
Nevertheless, the matter was one of immediate importance, and it was decided 
to attempt to tow the unwieldy monsters across from the St. Lawrence to 
France. A British firm specialising in the delivery of all manner of strange 
craft to any part of the world undertook the task and underwriters played 
their part. The artist has been favoured with a first-hand account, briefly told 
here, of the appalling voyage of the vessels, which commenced on November 1 
last and has as yet barely terminated. Many times the dredgers broke away 
from the tugs, and days passed before contact could be made again. Days of 





DREDGER No. 13 IN THE TROUGH OF GIGANTIC WAVES 
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ROUTINE WORK OF OCEAN-GOING TUGS—WITH A HAPPY ENDING. 


SON, R.I., BASED ON AN ACCOUNT BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


WAVES AS 


AN ATLANTIC HURRICANE SNAPS THE 


anxiety also passed for the contracting firm and underwriters, for no reports 
came in beyond accounts of fearful gales and hurricanes on the route these 


vessels were taking. No sooner had one tempest blown itself out, or appeared 
to have done so, than another blew up. The ocean tug “Slavonia” had 
temporarily to give up owing to damage and injury to members of her crew, 
and a relief tug was sent hurriedly to the area of the Azores with a naval 
surgeon. Contact was made, but it was impossible to transfer personnel and 
the tows continued to break away. Eventually the Lizard was reached and 
desperate signals for assistance and instructions were made. One tug had 


POWERFUL HAWSER LIKE A STRAND OF COTTON. 


| 


lost all its hawsers and was reduced to its 14-in. manilla line, quite inadequate 
for the work. A fresh powerful tug, although engaged upon Admiralty work, 
was despatched, and a signal passed that they were to hang on somehow at 
all costs as a report had just been received of a fresh hurricane. Contact was 
made by the Admiralty tug, but not until the tows had driven dangerously 
near the Casquets, and a frigate was sent to stand by to save life if necessary. 
Fortunately, the vessels were worked up to Torbay and the crews were given 
a more than well-deserved ‘stand easy.’ The normal speed made on the 
crossing had been some three miles an hour! 
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NEWS OF THE SUN; TRAFFICS 
AND DISCOVERIES ON EARTH. 


‘RADIO TRANSMITTERS” OF THE SUN: THE SUN-SPOTS, WHICH 
HAVE RECENTLY BEEN AFFECTING SHORT-WAVE RADIO. 


Our photograph, which was taken at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and which is 

reproduced by permission of the Astronomer Royal, Sir Harold Spencer Jones, shows 

the sun-spot group on February 5. It is from this solar cyclone that the “ beam ”’ of 

electro-magnetic waves was emitted which was recently “‘ received ’’ as a “ hissing ’’ 

noise at the Radar experimental station at Richmond, Surrey. It is claimed that 
this discovery opens up a new field of research. 


THE 


Fs Te 


LOCATING AN UNEXPLODED BOMB: R.E.S USING A SPECIAL DEVICE 
TO LOCATE AND ASSESS THE SIZE OF THE SECOND BOMB IN 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, ABOUT 250 YARDS FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


MASS RADIOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOL-CHILDREN : 
THE PROCESS AT CROYDON TOWN HALL, WHERE A TEST 


School-children of Croydon are undermeins, yee my tests at Croydon Town 
child is asked to bring an envelope so tha 


AN ATTENDANT PUTTING 
18 MADE WITH THE PARENTS’ CONSENT. 


. + can be sent to their parents. The doctor examines the small film 
which is taken, and if it shows any acdent the child is told to report again for a full-size plate to be t 
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DISASTER SEEN FROM THE AIR, SHOWING THE WRECKAGE OF THE L.N.E.R. 
KING’S CROSS-NEWCASTLE NIGHT EXPRESS. 

Two soldiers were killed and eight other persons injured in a railway collision near Potters Bar on the night of 

February 10. A suburban train from Hatfield to King’s Cross became derailed and blocked both up and down main 

lines. The 9.45 p.m. night express, King’s Cross to Newcastle, ran into it. Wreckage blocked the main line for a 
quarter Be a mile. Another express approaching the scene was slowed by the prompt action of a signalman. 


THE POTTERS BAR RAILWAY 





TO MELT THE EXPLOSIVE OUT OF AN UNEXPLODED BOMB: R.E.S CONNECTING THE BOILER, WITH WHICH 
THE ST. JAMES’S PARK BOMB WAS STEAMED TO HARMLESSNESS. 
Our picture shows the apparatus used 


to render harmless an unexploded bomb, 
in which the fuse has broken and which 


the bed of the St. —_— Park = 
In this case steam 

bomb to melt the TN: 
and 


= er, 
this was effected after 53-hours wor 


THE AGE OF PLASTICS: A PORTABLE LUNG” WEIGHING LESS 
THAN 60 LBS., DESIGNED FOR VICTIMS OF INFANTILE PARALYSIS, 


A portable “ vioote lung” My ny in America was demonstrated recently 

Los Angeles. This device ieee Cage 60. Be... a9 compared with the 

now in use, which weighs from 600 to 2300 Ibs. The 

pF in use in "several United States hospitals. It consists 

at pump, flexible tubing and bellows with transparent plexi- 
glass shields of varying sizes to fit the wearer. 


THE CHILDREN THROUGH 


Hall with their parents’ consent. Each 


of a motor- 
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THE SUN AS’ A COLOSSAL RADIO TRANSMITTER: THE SUN-SPOT “BEAM.” 


Drawinc anp Description sy G. F. Morrewt, F.R.AS. 
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The problem of the emission of radio waves from sun-spot areas has received striking 
confirmation from the recent discoveries of Sir Edward Appleton and Mr. J. S. Hey. 
An important result of this last great sun-spot display has been to prove that the 
cause of the “ hissing "’ sound heard on short-wave receivers does actually originate 
in what are popularly known as sun-spots or solar cyclones. Some idea of what 
happens may be conveyed by the above pictorial diagram. In this there is shown 
a section through one of these cyclones and also the “ secondary cyclone which 
usually follows the “ primary "’ or leading great ‘‘ spot,"" and always rotates in the 
reverse direction—as is clearly shown in the inset photograph, a 5-ft. spectrohelio- 
graph taken at Mt. Wilson Observatory. These colossal whirlpools have often a 
diameter several times that of the Earth. All is gaseous and generally under terrific 
pressure which greatly increases with the depth. The temperatures also increase 


fi] 


with depth from between 5500 degrees Centigrade to 6000 degrees at the surface to 
several millions of degrees Centigrade towards the Sun's centre. The whole is in 
a vast tumultuous swirl of currents at different temperatures, speeding at different 
rates, though generally in the same direction, and thus developing colossal whirlpools 
of super-heated elements. There masses of atoms are ceaselessly being transmuted 
and become ionised by losing their electrons. - It is these free electrons which, 
escaping from the Sun, are largely responsible for its wastage, for these whirlpools 
tend to rise to the Sun's surface and thus release their terrific charges of electro- 
magnetic and corpuscular energy. Among these are the “ radio waves" which speed 
across space in vast streams and at speeds approximating to that of light. If the 
Earth happens to come within range and direction, the ionosphere being disturbed, 
all magnetic, electrical and radio appliances and transmissions are affected. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD TO-DAY: 
NEWS FROM 


ALL QUARTERS. 


DELEGATES OF THE UNITED NATIONS ENTERTAINED BY THE CITY CORPORATION 
AT GUILDHALL : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE BANQUET. 
On February 8 the Lord Mayor and City Corporation entertained the delegates of the United 
Nations at a banquet in Guildhall. The Soviet delegation did not accept the invitation. The 
= were received in the Library and, led by State Trumpeters, went in procession to the 
anqueting-hall. The custom of passing the loving cup after the dinner was observed. The Lord 
Mayor proposed the toast of “ The General Assembly of the United Nations.” 


WHICH AWAITS A REVIVAL OF WORLD TRADE: SOME OF THE HUNDREDS 
OF MERCHANT SHIPS LAID UP AT NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, 


A great number of cargo vessels, tankers and passenger ships form part of a large fleet which now lies 

idle in the James River, Norfolk, Virginia. These ships are being added to at the rate of three 

vessels a day, as the War Shipping Administration releases them from war service. It is probable 
that they will be laid up until there is a revival of world trade. 


; Aga \ 
“ie 


IDLE SHIPPING 


JOURNEY’S END: THE FIRST CONTINGENT OF BRITISH WIVES OF U.S. SERVICEMEN LEAVING 
THE U.S.S. “ ARGENTINA " ON ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK. 


The first contingent of British wives of American Servicemen to arrive in the United States were in the 

S.S. “ Argentina,” which docked at New York on February 4. ship carried 458 wives and 175 

children. As they disembarked a band played and greetings were exchanged with people on the quay. 

On February 10 another contingent arrived in the “Queen Mary,” which was given an air escort into 
harbour and accompanied by a Transportation Corps tug with a on board. 
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MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL ON HOLIDAY: THE LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION AT A LUNCHEON 
GIVEN IN HIS HONOUR AT THE SURF CLUB, MIAMI BEACH. 


Mr. Winston Churchill, who is enjoying a well-earned holiday in the United States, arrived at Miami 

Beach, Florida, on January 16, from New York. Soon after his arrival he held a Press Conference on the 

lawn at the house of Colonel Frank Clarke, his host. In king about the projected American loan, 

he said: “ We are buying time—time to get on our feet again. We went all out and remained the only 
great unbroken nation from start to finish.” 


_ =e 
A PART OF BRITAIN’S SHARE OF THE GERMAN FLEET HANDED OVER TO FRANCE: A VIEW 
OF THE CEREMONY AT CHERBOURG AS FRENCH ENSIGNS WERE HOISTED. 


By the Potsdam Agreement a number of German warships were allotted to Great Britain. Some of these 
Britain has now handed over to the French authorities. official ceremony was held recently at 
Cherbourg, where French seamen replaced the German crews which had brought them over under British 
supervision. The ships include four destroyers and some torpedo-boats. Our photograph shows the 
warships flying the French Ensign. The French Navy suffered severe losses during war. 


“ 


THE ROYAL NAVY'S LARGEST ATTACK AIRCRAFT: A VIEW OF THE FAIREY “ SPEARFISH,” 
WHICH IS A FORMIDABLE ADDITION TO BRITISH SEA-AIR POWER. 

This is the first ge = om of the Fairey prototype “ Spearfish,”” now under construction for the Royal 

Navy, to show her airborne. The aircraft is powered by a Bristol Centaurus engine of 2750 h.p., 

which drives a Rotol five-bladed constant-speed airscrew. The spacious aw pa carries t 

attack wea) internally, should be noted and the | manceuvrability 


wing-flaps, which give excep 
for deck ing and take-off. The “Spearfish” has a high cruising speed and a long range. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S PROBLEM: WEEKLY FOOD RATIONS FOR ONE PERSON. 


TEA 
3 OUNCES 


MEAT 
18/2* WORTH 


LARD 
| OUNCE 


MARGARINE 40OUNCES 


UR illustration above shows the items of rationed food 
available to one British civilian for one week, and it 
provides striking evidence of the austerity being suffered by 
the people of Britain to-day. Bread and vegetables remain 
unrationed, as also does fish. Other items of food, mostly 
tinned, are obtainable by the points rationing system ; i.¢., 
20 points per person for a four-week period. Four additional 
points will be available on March 3 next. The Minister of 
Food, Sir Ben Smith, announced in the House of Commons 
last week a reduction in the fats ration by 1! oz. from 
March 3; a return to the darker wartime loaf; less feeding- 
stuffs for animals, and therefore shorter supplies of bacon, 
poultry and eggs; and a restriction on the serying of bread 
in restaurants. ‘Sir Ben Smith explained that the shortage 
of cereals, mainly wheat and rice, had been largely brought 
about by droughts in Australia, the Argentine, North 
Africa and South Africa. Failure of the rains, and other 
disasters in India, make it clear that India will be faced 


with the prospect of famine. Thus, all importing countries 
(Continued on right. 


22 PINTS 


SUGAR 
SR OACR) | w= 


CHEESE 
3 OUNCES 


Continued.) 
will have to make heavy sacrifices. The British Govern: - 
ment has taken the lead in accepting a reduction of nearly 
250,000 tons in the United Kingdom wheat imports for the 
first half of 1946. This reduction will have to be met by 
making greater use for direct human consumption of our 
wheat supplies, necessitating an early increase in the flour 
extraction rate to 85 per cent., although this, in itself, 
may not be the last step we shall have to take. The 
change will mean a return to the darker wartime loaf, but 
there will be no deterioration in the nutritive value of our 
bread, although it will materially reduce the volume of animal 
feeding-stuffs, and, in consequence, will result in a diminu- 
tion of livestock production in this country. This will mean 
less bacon, poultry and eggs. The tabulation (left) shows 
how quantities of the principal rationed and points foods 
have changed to-day compared with June 1942. With regard 
to the item “ Preserves," it should be stated that 1! Ib 
(jam, marmalade, or sugar in liew if desired) has to last 
four weeks, whereas the other items are weekly rations. 
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THE U.S. SITE FOR U.N.O.; 
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THE COUNTRYSIDE WHICH HAS BEEN SELECTED AS A SITE FOR THE UNITED 
NATIONS : THE ESTATE OF MRS. RHEA TOPPING IN ROUND HILL, CONNECTICUT. 


THE AREA OF SOME 50 SQUARE MILES SELECTED AS A SITE FOR U.N.O.--I7 MILES FROM 


NEW YORK, AND APPARENTLY INCLUDING THE WESTCHESTER COUNTY AIRPORT. 


OF THE ROLLING COUNTRYSIDE PROPOSED AS A SITE FOR 


SHOWING A SMALL SECTION 
A VIEW ON THE ESTATE OF MR. LEWIS ROSENSTIEL. 


THE HEADQUARTERS OF U.N,O.: 


The report of the party of inspection which recently visited the United States to select 
a site for the permanent headquarters of the United Nations has been accepted by the 
Interim Committee. The party has recommended that a site should be acquired in 
the neighbourhood of Stamford and Greenwich, Connecticut, some 17 miles from New 
York, and including, or adjacent to, the Westchester County Airport. The area of this 
site would be some 50 square miles, and it is suggested that it should be divided into zones. 
The land would be the property of the United Nations. In the meantime, the 
United Nations have decided to take over the League of Nations buildings at Geneva, 
though nothing has yet been decided about their future. 
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CROSS STATION OF THE FUTURE: A MODEL OF THE PROPOSED NEW BUILDING, 


SHOWING THE VIEW FROM THE APPROACH AND THE CLOCK-TOWER. 


QUEEN MARY’S VISIT TO THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE HYELM YOUTH MOVEMENT: 
HER MAJESTY LISTENING TO AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM DOUGLAS TURNER. 


hE A ee Ps 


INTERIOR VIEW OF AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER : THE HANGAR DECK OF THE U.S.S. ““ FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT,” DURING HER RECENT “‘ SHAKE-DOWN ” CRUISE IN THE CARIBBEAN. 


The L.N.E.R. are planning to spend up to £50,000,000 to make their system one of 
the most modern in the world. Priority is to be given to a four-track electrification 
scheme which will mean a 75 per cent. increase in suburban and long-distance traffic 
entering the London terminus. The Board of the company are soon to consider plans 
for the rebuilding of King's Cross Station, and the model illustrated on this page 
shows what the station of the future may be like.—-On February 10 Queen Mary visited 
the headquarters of the Hyelm Youth Movement, which provides accommodation for 
imited means who are starting professional and business careers in 


young workers 
Minister of th@}Hyelm “ Parliament" read an address of welcome. 


London. The P: 
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THE MENACE OF THE ROADS: 
a KILLED | 
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CASUALTIES WHICH MUST BE PREVENTED. 





SERIOUSLY INJURED | 
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THE GRIM TOLL LEVIED ON THE CIVIL POPULATION BY ROAD ACCIDENTS COMPARED WITH CASUALTIES CAUSED BY THE 
GERMAN AIR ASSAULT DURING THE PERIOD 1940-45. 


Official concern over the heavy toll of human life in road accidents has been expressed 
recently and efforts are being made to educate all types of road-users by means of 
posters, lectures and advertising to appreciate the potential dangers they face when 
they go out on the roads. On this page we reproduce charts which show the number 
of people killed and seriously injured in road accidents as compared with the number 
killed and injured by enemy action during the German air assault on this country. 
It will be seen that though a road accident is less spectacular than a flying-bomb 
“incident,” in the aggregate it is just as great a menace to the civilian population. In 


fact, during the war years 1940-45, though 7736 children under sixteen years of age 
were killed by enemy action, during the same period 8656 under fifteen years of age 
lost their lives as the result of road accidents. Of these, 7385 were pedestrians and 
1271 were pedal cyclists. It should be noted that the number of persons injuréd on 
the road during the period September 1939 to March 1941 was not officially reported, 
and in arriving at our total figure of 175,970 persons injured in road accidents be- 
tween 1940 and 1945 we have taken a conservative figure of 25,000 for the years 
1940 and 1941. New legislation may be required before this total can be reduced. 
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ON LAND AND SEA: THE CAMERA AS RECORDER OF RECENT EVENTS. 





THE PEACE PARADE IN BANGKOK, CAPITAL OF SIAM: BRITISH NAVAL DETACHMENTS MARCHING PAST 
KING ANANDA MAHIDOL IN RAJADMNEON AVENUE, THE MAIN THOROUGHFARE. 
The signing of the Anglo-Siamese peace agreement on January 1 was celebrated in Bangkok on jenuary 19 — 
the visit of Lord Louis Mountbatten to King Ananda Mahidol. The King. — 
accompanied by Lord Louis Mountbatten, took the salute at a review of 
British forces in Siam, and after the march-past two squadrons of Spitfires 
and one of Mosquitoes flew past the reviewing-point. 





‘HE FORMER GERMAN WARSHIP “‘ PRINZ EUGEN"’ FIRING HER his 135th crossing. The only 
FORWARD 8-IN. GUNS TO PORT DURING HER RUN FROM woman passenger, Miss Joan 
BOSTON TO PHILADELPHIA NAVAL BASE: NAVY BUREAU OF Orchard, is seen chatting to 
SHIPS’ OBSERVERS PUT THE CRUISER’S ABILITIES TO TEST. Captain Anderson on com- 


pletion of the flight. 

















A NEW ‘TRAINING-SHIP FOR THE THAMES: THE “CUTTY SARK,” WHICH HAS BEEN 


PURCHASED BY THE JEWISH MARINE LEAGUE. 


It was announced recently that the Jewish Marine League has purchased the Duke of Westminster's 

steam yacht “Cutty Sark,” which served as a destroyer during the war. It is to be moored in the 

Thames between H.M.S. “ President” and the “ Discovery” and will be used to train Jewish youths 

from all parts of Europe for the merchant service. It was stated that the London County Council 
had promised to give free tuition to the trainees at their two nautical schools. 





THE TWO-THOUSANDTH CROSSING OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC 

BY THE B.0.A.C. FERRY SERVICE. Bay, Alas 
The two-thousandtlt crossing of the North Atlantic by the B.O.A.C. 
return Ferry Service was completed on February 10. For the pilot 
of the aircraft which made the flight, Captain D. Anderson, it was 


THE FISHGUARD LIFEBOAT TAKING OFF THE CREW OF 
SUBMARINE ROLLING IN HEAVY SEAS AFTER SHE HAD BEEN ANCHORED IN CARDIGAN BAY. 
The submarine “ Universal,” with a crew of twenty~ See broke down in heavy seas recently, and was 
taken in tow by the destroyer “ Southdown.” The hawser parted and 

in Cardigan Bay. The destroyer and the Fishguard lifeboat stood by and after battling with the wind 
and waves for thirty-six hours the crew anchored the submarine and abandoned her. Later, when the 


egy 





LEAVING THE SALUTING-POINT AFTER THE MARCH-PAST : KING ANANDA MAHIDOL 
WITH LORD LOUIS MOUTBATTEN DURING THE BANGKOK PEACE CELEBRATIONS. 
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THE U.S. LINER YUKON "’ AGROUND AND SPLIT IN TWO OFF 
THE ALASKAN COAST, WITH HER CREW STILL ABOARD. 


On February 4 the United States liner “‘ Yukon ” went aground in Johnstone 

ka. The ship broke in two and the forepart remained fast on 

the rocks. Of the ship’s company of 496 persons about three-quarters 

were American soldiers. Other vessels were quickly on the scene, and 

the Army commander of Alaska ordered all Flying Fortresses with -" 
rescue boats to help the rescuers. There was no loss of li 





‘UNIVERSAL: THE CRIPPLED 


the cubamuine drifted near a reef 


weather moderated, she was taken in tow again and made port. 
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ONE OF ENGLAND’S FEW “SACRED” 
CIRCLES THREATENED BY BUILDING. 
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SITE OF THE PREHISTORIC 


“ \ wv 
CIRCLE AT BUDBURY, BRADFORD-ON-AVON, BEFORE EXCAVA- iN \ 
N TION : THE CLEARED STRIP RUNS FROM THE OUTER DITCH TO THE CIRCULAR RAMPART. \ \ 
My, a My 


FROM THE NORTH: 
ALSO FOUND HERE. 


THE TOP OF THE LARGE BARROW, AFTER REMOVAL OF TURF, 
A SKELETON AND NEOLITHIC AND BRONZE AGE POTTERY WERE 














BUDBURY 











Bradford - on- Avon. 
Wilks. 
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Preliminary Excavations. 
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(LEFT.) 


GARDEN 
ADJOINING 
THE BUPDBURY 
SITE, WITH 
ONE OF THE 


THIS STONE 
LIES UNDER 
THE INNER 
EDGE OF THE 
RAMPART 


BEEN A MARK 
STONE. 


AND MAY HAVE 
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DIGGING PARTY. 
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(RIGHT.) 
TRENCH B ON 
THE BUDBURY 

SITE (SEE 
PLAN, LEFT); 
LEADING TO THE 
INNER DITCH 

WHICH WAS 
EXCAVATED IN 
THE ROCK AND 
SINCE FILLED 
WITH RUBBLE, 

6 FT. DEEP, 

24 FT. WIDE 

AT TOP AND 

4 FT. AT 

BOTTOM. 
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PLAN OF THE BUDBURY PREHISTORIC SITE, SHOWING PRELIMINARY EXCAVATIONS. A, B, 
ARE TRIAL EXCAVATION TRENCHES. C 1S THE PRESUMED CENTRE OF THE CIRCLE. 
LARGE BURIED STONES. 


D, 
SI, 


SITES OF PROPOSED NEW HOUSES ARE SHOWN DOTTED. 


E, F AND T 
$2, S3 ARE 













































»A recent letter to ‘The Times” from Mr. Guy Underwood, chairman of the 
Bradford-on-Avon Preservation Society, concerning the continued threat by local 
building to the prehistoric site at Budbury, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, has drawn 
attention to what may be one of the very few “sacred” circles in this country. 
We give above a plan and some pictures of the site, showing the few preliminary 
excavations which have been made and also the way in which the projected new 
buildings will affect the site. The history of the site is, briefly, as follows: there 
is a local tradition of a “ Budbury Castle" and a 1859 reference in the Wilts Archa- 
ological Magazine to ancient earthworks. Modern attempts to place these have failed 
until recently. During a survey of the Budbury site with reference to a Council 
scheme for prefabricated houses, traces of ditches and a low rampart were discovered. 
In trial shafts Iron Age pottery was found. In an attempt to prove the antiquity 





of the site and, if possible, to save it from being built over, Mr. Underwood enlisted 
the help of a number of schoolboys, nine to sixteen years old, and within three 
weeks seven trial trenches and other excavations were made. These revealed (as 
shown on the plan) a circular rampart with an interior ditch—a characteristic of 
prehistoric ‘sacred "’ circles, as at Avebury—and an interior barrow which has been 
partly excavated to reveal both Neolithic and Bronze Age pottery, and a presumed 
second barrow which has not yet been excavated. An attempt was made to prevent 
building over the site and, after a first failure, this appeared successful, subject to 
the raising by public subscription of part of the cost. At the date of writing, how- 
ever, it appears likely that the site will be built over and the local authorities have 
begun to skim the turf. Attempts are still, however, being made to save this 
ancient monument, which is in some ways unique, for a fuller examination. 
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j| THE GLORY THAT WAS, AND IS, GREECE: 
| GREEK ART, 3000 B.C. TO 1944 A.D., 
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A BRONZE STAG. ABOUT 450 B.C. tf 
Lent by Captain E. G. Spencer-Churchill.) \ fc: \, PEGASUS. BRONZE, POSSIBLY PELOPONNESIAN. ABOUT 450 B.C. 
D lnmnsenges aaa J (Lent by Captain E. G. Spencer-Churchill.) 
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(? PYTHAGORAS). PENTELIC | \ 
MARBLE: THIRD CENTURY B.C. 
(Lent by W. L. Cuttle, Esq.) 
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UR photographs 

on this and the 
following page show 
some of the aspects 
and give some idea 
of the quality of the 
Exhibition of Greek 
Art, 3000 B.C. to 
1944 A.D., which has 
been arranged to 
open at the Royal 
Academy, Burlington 
House, on Feb. 15. 
The Exhibition is 
** set up for a memor- 
ial to men of Greece, 
Britain and the 
Dominions who 
fought and died for 
the cause of Liberty 
in Greece and the 
Greek Seas,’’ and has 
been sponsored by 
the National . Asso- 
ciation of Hellenes in 
Great Britain. The 
Director of the Ex- 
hibition is Mr. Charles 
T. Seltman, Fellow 
of Queen's College, } : : 
Cambridge, and he } —, . iss ~~ anmeemaes 


has been assisted by : 
Mrs. Jacqueline Chit- \\ HEAD OF APHRODITE. 


socinemartiien 
tenden, Fellow of : ! MARBLE, FROM TELOS, }_ : 2 
t a es — parce mn sa ae [Continued below, right. } a DODECANESE ECLEC- Newnham College. 
» NN © lee a a 7 he = a TIC SCHOOL, ABOUT | ‘The exhibits are all 
my’ ; . MARBLE, LATE } \ 150 B.C. drawn from _ public 
\ 


\ (Lent by Lord Melchett.) ; ‘ STATUETTE OF A GODDESS. : 
\peannenenanevnmneans uh uae AAan evan neUUAnUARnDMAAaOnOAARNOROABSCAARAAOM re : MINOAN I., ABOUT 1550 B.C. (Lent by Lord Greene.) and private collec- 


(Lent by the Fitzwilliam Museum.) F tions in this country, 
RRA SEA oN NER SORE wees and the wealth of 
beautiful and remark- 
able objects of art of 
all kinds which has 
been revealed is a 
striking testimony 
of the closeness of the 
ties between England 
and Greece through- 
out history. The 
range of the Exhibi- 
tion extends from the 
earliest Cycladic and 
Minoan work to a 
collection of seven- 
teen paintings by con- 
temporary Greek 
artists which has 
been got together by 
the British Council ; 
and the intention is 
to show that Greek 
Art is not something 
which is past and 
done with but a con- 
tinuou# and living 
process. The types 
of art covered, in 
addition to those 
shown in our pic- 
tures, include pottery, 
terra-cotta work, 
coins, paintings (in- 
cluding El Greco), 
embroidery and, in 
short, all the fine 

. arts. Interesting 

- penprgnyse a ” aueeesenes ssaenetemeemencanemnemncemaamaammaseaesaaseaaremapeammmmeemmmnamaansamsesmenmmmmmmmmmmcmmmmmcmmmmcmmas: A (Continued opposite. 
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MARBLE, ABOUT 150 B.C. — MARBLE, PROBABLY ABOUT 330 B.C. HALF OF THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 
(Lent by the Dike of Bedford.) ‘ i. (Lent by H. Clifford Smith, Esq.) (Lent by F. M. Matthiesen, Esq.) 
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MASTERPIECES FROM THE EXHIBITION OF 
NOW AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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\ CROUCHING .SPHINX. BRONZE,. IONIAN STYLE. ABOUT 500 B.C. 
€ (Lent by Captain E. G. Spencer- aeons 
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ACROBAT SOMERSAULTING OVER GALLOPING BULL. BRONZE, LATE a 
MINOAN I., ABOUT 1600 B.C. (Lent by Captain E. G. Spencer-Churchill.) \ 
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IDEALISED HEAD OF A 
'y PHILOSOPHER (? EPICURUS). { 
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* Continued.) 
remarkable painting 
of a man's head is 
among those found 
\ on mummy cases dis- 
\ covered in a cemetery 
\ at Hawara, in the 
' Fayvum, Egypt, by 
\ Professor W. M. Flin- 
N ders Petrie in 1888. 
Among the striking 
\ exhibits which we do 
\ not illustrate is a 
\ collection of seven- 
\ teen paintings by the 
Spartan, Panagiotis 
} Zographos, which 
N have been lent by 
\ his Majesty the 
\ King. These strangely 
naive paintings which 
were. produced be- 
tween the years 1836 
and 1839 celebrate in 
childlike detail the 
victories of General 
\ Makryjannis, a hero 
of the Greek War of { 
Independence. They \ 
have never before \ : 
been shown in public. i 
\ 








The surplus proceeds 
of the Exhibition 


oo .\) HEAD OF APHRODITE, will be given to }{& 
points anihidl out of EARP. SENSES ¢ S.S.A.F:A. RONZE } 
s ‘ (\ SHEPHERD CARRYING A GOAT. BRONZE, ABOUT , 
the exhtbtie ws show |< menses scmeet,.\ ) csehinmnesislicnieatl ae ¢ 
are that the Bull- (Lent by Lord Melchett.) FIGURE OF A YOUTH. BRONZE, RECALLING PELO- : (Lent by Captain E, G. Spencer-Churchill.) 
leaper, perhaps the ‘ caret STYLE, FROM ANDROS, ABOUT 550 B.C. eeenenneenenenmnsmnnemeteene: 
most celebrated of all Leet by Captain é. a Spencer Churchill.) 
the Minoan bronzes, a = nent t 
gives a vivid repre- 
sentation of the most 
popular and curious 
of Minoan sports; 
the Fitzwilliam God- 
dess, a remarkable © 
work of art, forecast, 
it seems, in 1550 B.C., 
the fashions of 
1880 A.D.; the- 
Aphrodite, lent by 
Lord Melchett, is 
perhaps by a younger 
member of the Praxi- 
telean School, and it 
is curious to note 
that her ears are 
pierced for ear-rings ; 
the Youthful Aphro- 
dite, lent by the Duke 
of Bedford, is an 
adaptation of Praxi- 
teles’ Aphrodite of 
Cnidos; the Un- 
finished Hermes, left 
so by the sculptor 
presumably because 
he found a flaw in the 
marble, still shows 
tool- and drill-marks ; 
the fragment of a 
woman's head hails 
from Koropi, in 
Attica, and was part 
of the Stanley Cas- 
son Collection; the “a 
(Continued above, right. f APOLLO SAUROCTONOS. PENTELIC TORSO OF A GIRL. PENTELIC MARBLE, ATTIC, PORTRAIT OF A MAN. PANEL, GRECO- 
; - MARBLE, AFTER PRAXITELES, PROBABLY ABOUT POSSIBLY BY TIMOTHEOS (FL. 370-350 B.C.). ALEXANDRIAN, BETWEEN 40 AND 250 A.D, 
300 B.C. (Lent by the Fitzwilliam Museum.) (Lent by the Royal Academy.) . eee On by Ee Cg 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. {|X 
seo ————— 
UNDERGROUND WATER AND LONDON WELLS. 


N outlined Bill for setting in order the country’s water-supplies is in print. Its aim 
a is so to distribute the supply that all areas have the water they need. Some areas 
have plenty and to spare ; in some, the supply and the need balance ; some have little or 
none. Organisation of supplies might entail the transfer of water in bulk from one area 
to another, or in particular cases the tapping of new sources of water. In the carrying- 
out of these endeavours the Geological Survey is an indispensable ally ; in one aspect of 
them it is the only one. : 

The overground resources of water, drawn from rivers, streams and lakes, suffice for 
much of England, especially in the ‘* Wet West”; but there are areas in the drier east 
which are not served by them, and where, pending other arrangements, the deficiency 
should be drawn from the underground water and met by wells. In a number of cases 
it is not. The Geological Survey, with knowledge accumulated over many years, examined 
and confirmed, is here the sole guide. It offers precise knowledge of more than 40,000 wells. 

The relevance of this survey 
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6 eens can be no end to the study of the working of the mind of the creative artist. 

For that reason the “ SELectep LeTTERS-OF RAINER Marta RILkeE ” (Macmillan ; 21s.) 
is of considerable worth. Selected and translated by R. F. C. Hull, and introduced in a 
scholarly article by Professor E. M. Butler, these letters bring before us, at times most 
vividly, the mysterious relationship between the poet and his work. Rilke was an extra- 
ordinary man and a most indefatigable correspondent. The present bulky volume covers 
the period 1902 to 1926. Even so, it is but a selection from five of the fifteen miscellaneous 
volumes of the German originals. But it is full of splendid material, not all of which deals 
with the inner life of the poet. There is one letter, for example, in which he tells how 
G.B.S. impressed himself upon him when sitting to Rodin : 

“ Searcely ever, though, has a portrait been so supported in its beginnings by the object 
of its representation as this one of Bernard Shaw. Not only because he stands excellently 
(keeping still with such energy and abandoning himself so completely to the hands of the 

sculptor), but because he also 





is clearly illustrated in the under- 


ground water-supply of London. NW MITCHIN HATFIELD 
The Metropolitan Water Board, 
which provides water for 8,000,000 " h g e doc 


people, includes in its area the 
County of London, and serves its 
population of 4,000,000 with an 
average of 37 gallons per head a 
day. Over 84 per cent. of the 
Board’s water comes from the 
Rivers Lea and Thames (above 
Teddington). Before the war it 
drew from wells witbin the County 
of London border 1,853,300 gallons @.BAGSHOT BEDS. @. CHALK. 
a day, approximately only half b. CLAYGATE BEDS. 
a gallon per head. But others C. LONDON CLAY. g- GAULT. 
than the Board drew ten times d. LOWER LONDON TERTIARY B8EDS, 

this amount a day from under- {QLDHAVEN AND BLACKHEATH 
ground by their private wells. BEDS, ON THE SOUTH ONLY; 
This fact was brought to notice WOOLWICH AND READING BEDS: 
during the war, when, after the THANET SAND, ON THE SOUTH 


England and of London was a 
dire possibility. If the Water 








k. HASTINGS BEDS. 
1. JURASSIC, (CLAYS IN THE NORTH; 
LIMESTONE WITH CLAY IN THE 


crisis of Dunkirk, the invasion of ONLY.) CENTRE; CLAYS IN THE SOUTH.) . 


THE SECTION COVERS A DISTANCE OF 70 MILES TME VERTICAL SCALE HAS BEEN EXAGGERATED ABOUT 17 TIMES. 


knows how to collect and amass 


HIGHGATE LONDON TATSFIELD CROCKHAM SSE. himself in that part of his body 


MILL which, from inside the bust, will 
have to represent so to speak the 
whole Shaw—he can do this, I 
say, so powerfully that his entire 
being leaps into the bust from 
that spot, feature by feature, 
with astonishing intensity.” In 
another letter, written the same 
day to his wife (herself a sculp- 
tress), Rilke describes in detail 
how Rodin goes to work on the 
M. OLD RED SANDSTONE bust. There are other evocative 
pictures, but, on the whole, one 
is left with the feeling of what a 
N. SILURIAN, (ORDOVICIAN NOT PROVED) tortured mind can be that of the 
creator of great art. 

©. CAMBRIAN, On the other hand, how 
joyous and how brimming over 
with the love of life have been 
many of those artists who work 
with brush and pencil, with clay 
and marble and bronze. These 


P. PRE-CAMBRIAN, 








Board’s overground system should 


seem to revel in the beauty they 


be utterly deranged or destroyed, LONDON’S NATURAL UNDERGROUND RESERVOIR: A GENERALISED SECTION ACROSS THE LONDON BASIN SHOWING find and preserve and themselves 
what was the alternative ? London THE CAP OF LONDON CLAY ABOVE THE CHALK WHICH IS THE REPOSITORY OF THE WATER, AND BELOW THIS THE create, especially in the beauty of 


would not go dry. The under- 
ground sources would still supply 
44 gallons a day per head from the wells sunk within the 


IMPERMEABLE STRATA INTO WHICH THE WATER CANNOT PENETRATE. 


face and form. Clifford Bax has 
something to say of such in his 
delightful little work “‘THe Beauty oF WomEN” (Muller; 





County of London. Adding to tbis the modest contribution W. 
of the Board’s wells, the total would amount to 20,000,000 
gallons a day, at which now it probably stands. After 
Dunkirk, an intensive examination was made of the wells 
in the South-Eastern Counties. 

These facts are an example of the necessity for knowledge 
of the country’s underground water resources. The necessity 
was further exemplified during the war as U.S., Canadian and 
other camps were sited and more airfields laid out. An 
airfield, like a camp, requires vast quantities of water; it 
would be folly to put either where it was not at hand. That 
condition, so peremptory in the war, will have to be 
considered just as much as the industries of peace expand. 
A developing industry may become as absorbent as the 
Libyan Desert ; a single manufactory seeking an inexpensive 
site may find it dear at any price if water is in short 
supply. The Geological Survey can alone decide whether the 
supply is sufficient now, whether it will continue to be so 
or will diminish, That is the direct object of an examination 
which scientifically declares where profitable boring is 
possible, and forecasts the desirability of developing a site 
or of inhibiting its development. 

The recommendations comprise indisputable advice as to 
the conservation of the supply, the prevention of misuse and 
waste, or pollution. They advise also on the acquisition of 
neighbouring land to protect the gathering-ground of the 
water and to prevent it from being overpumped. These 
obligations derive cogency from what is known of the under- 
ground water of London and of the wells sunk to tap it. 
The cover of London is of impermeable clay, which does not 
hold water. Below it is a saucer of chalk, which soaks up 
water and holds it, and beneath the chalk there is another 
saucer of impermeable formations containing London clay as 
their main component. The sands and gravéls fringing the 
Thames are fed by rain, by springs, and locally by infiltration 
from the river: but these supplies continue to deteriorate. 
The chalk alone remains a protected natural underground 
reservoir. It has been spoken of as an underground lake, 
which it is not. Except in the caves of limestone districts, 











1os. 6d.). Beginning with the Egyptians, he carries us right 
down to the twentieth century. Nefertiti, he reminds us, 
means “the Beautiful One has Come,” and the painted 
limestone head which a contemporary artist fashioned, and 
which has come down to us, shows how true was the 
application. The Stuart ladies,.we learn, had not the serious 
and sage beauty of the handsome Elizabethans, but they were 
unequalled in a kind of impudent prettiness. Writing of the 
whip-brandishing mistress of the King of Bavaria, Mr. Bax 
says: “‘ It would be rash to say that Lola Montez was the 
supremely beautiful woman of the period: the equivalent 
of Nefertiti, Phryne, Isabella d’Este, Frances Stewart, Pauline 
Borghese and Emma Hamilton; but she would undoubtedly 
be heavily backed for the first prize within her own epoch.” 
Doubtless Rainer Maria Rilke, with all his tragic lovelessness, 
would have agreed with Mr. Bax’s finding that it is the artist, 
more than any other man, who is likely to declare that 
the existence of what we recognise as beauty is a mystery. 
No less fascinating, though in very different genre, is 
Dr. C. Ainsworth Mitchell’s account of several of the notorious 
trials with which he has been associated. ‘‘ A SciENTIST IN 
THE CriminaL Courts ” (Chapman and Hall; 8s. 6d.) ranges 
from forgery to murder, from poison-pen letters to spies and 
their secret writings. The author is a Past-President of the 
Medico-Legal Society, and, needless to say, a recognised 
authority on his subject. Not all his cases found him acting 
for the prosecution. He tells how, examining some 70,000 
charred fragments of paper, he was glad to establish the 
innocence of a clerk who had accidentally burned £300 in notes. 
Incendiarism of a very different nature forms the subject 
of Thomas Balston’s “ Lire oF JONATHAN MARTIN” (Mac- 
millan ; tos. 6d.), for the book is an account of that strange 
individual who, in 1829, from religious motives, set fire to 
York Minster and completely destroyed the fourteenth-century 
woodwork, the roof of the choir, the Archbishop’s throne, and 
much else. Jonathan was a brother of John Martin, the painter 
of “ Balshazzar’s Feast.’”’ He was eccentric, to say the least: 
there can be littie doubt he suffered from religious mania to 
the extent of insanity—a fact the jury eventually confirmed, 
and so saved him from hanging. Altogether it is an 











there is scarcely an underground stream or lake into which a pe = = 





man can dip a finger. The underground sources are 
enormously extended bodies of water, minutely distributed 
through the substance of saturated permeable rocks, like 
chalk, and the streams ooze very, very slowly; any lakes 
formed are stationary till relief of pressure, such as furnished 
by the pumping of a bore-hole, gives local opportunity 
for escape, 

Thus, if a well is sunk in the saturated chalk, it will 
obtain water, and the water will continue to enter the well 
laterally till its surface reaches the upper limit of the chalk'’s saturation—the so-called 
‘water table.” The water table will not be constant. It will vary with the seasons, 
and with the amount of pumping either from the well itself or from its near neighbours. 

That is what has happened and is happening in the London area. A progressive fall 
in the underground water-level of the London County area has been recorded for some 
seventy years, little in the south-east, more in the north-west, but in neither so marked 
as in the centre of the basin, where falls of 300 ft. have taken place in the last sixty years. 
These falls have frequently amounted to 5 ft. a year in the last thirty years. During 
comparatively recent years a number of new wells have been bored beyond the County 
boundary, diverting water which otherwise would have travelled towards the centre. In 
the inner zone of London there are twice as many wells as in 1911, and competitive pumping 
for water has become intensified. Partly as the combined result of falling water-levels, 
inadequate supply, and pollution, at least 531 out of a total of 1080 weils are now disused. 
The fall of the water-level is likely to continue throughout the whole area of the County 
of London, and the yearly rate of depletion to increase. Furthermore, as a result of the 
falling level, and of the local depletion of the water-supply, brackish water from the tidal 
reaches of the Thames and much of the Lea outfall will hasten the spread of pollution, 
and indirectly accelerate the depletion of the inner zone. E. S. Grew. 
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amazing story of a man who was press-ganged for the 
Navy, fought at Copenhagen, threatened to shoot the 


MAP OF THE WELLS SUNK IN PART OF THE LONDON pichon of Oxford, escaped from an asylum, supported 
AREA TO REACH THE UNDERGROUND WATER IN THE himself by writing and selling nearly 15,000 copies of his 
CHALK. THE LEVEL AT WHICH 
IS STEADILY FALLING AND MANY WELLS ARE NOW DISUSED. shank Mr. Balston for including an account of another 
of the Director of the Geological Survey _rother, William, a man of undoubted ability and originality. 
(Crown Copyright reserved.) The incendiary of York Minster, great as was the 


WATER CAN BE REACHED Autobiography, and ended in Bedlam. Many will also 


national excitement he aroused a hundred-odd years 
ago, was but a novice in comparison with the man who set the world aflame. In 
“Tue FALL oF tHE Curtain” (Cassell; 5s.) Count Folke Bernadotte tells of the last 
davs of Hitler and the Third Reich,-of how he met Himmler and was asked by him 
to put armistice proposals before the Allies, and of his deep conviction that Hitler died 
“like a hunted man, and as a cowardly man, as cowardly as all his henchmen showed them- 
selves in the days of the break-up.” Jonathan Martin might be the rankest amateur com- 
pared with the Nazi gang, but he outshone them all in courage and character. There he 
was as a Triton among minnows. 

Which analogy brings us to a reprint, under a new title, of H. E. Towner Coston’s story 
of two trout. Originally published in 1938, “ Tue Swirt Trout ” (Collins; 8s. 6d.) then 
bore the title “ Speckled Nomads.” This story of * Far,” a brown trout in an English river, 
and of “ Ika,” who lived in a New Zealand river, is good enough to hold one under pretty 
well any title. Here is the life of the river and of the trout from ova to mature fish. 

Finally, two books for the sailing enthusiast ; “ At THe TiLLeR,” by lain W. Rutherford 
(Blackie ; 105. 6d.), and “ Dincny Crutsine,” by A. G. Earl (Peter Davies; 7s. 6d.). 
The former is an enthusiast’s account of extensive cruising and racing in a variety of yachts, 
one of which took him to Norway and back. The second is written for those who, knowing 
how to sail a dinghy fairly well, may wish to extend their knowledge. W. R. Catvert. 
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TUBES RODS SECTIONS 
SHEET AND STRIP IN 
“HIDUMINIUM” 
ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 


REYNOLDS TUBE CO. LTD. 
REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTD., BIRMINGHAM, i!t. 


OF COURSE 
it’s untair ! 


WHY MUST so-called “' port- 
able ”’ electric fires he made 
on ‘cast iron ’’ principles ? 
WHY MUST Reflector Type 
Electric Fires, to say nothing 
of Lighting Pendants and 
Brackets need’ periodical 
polishing? And WHY MUST so 
many items of furniture inside the 
house take so much time to clean, 
and outside equipment such as 
windows, etc., need the periodical 
expense of repainting ? 
Somehow, it doesn’t make sense 
that to save a pound or so now, 
people will expend pounds of 
energy and pounds of money for 
years to come, when Reynolds 
Light Aluminium Alloy Materials 
solve the problem— once and 
for all. 


REYNOLDS 


(Lighe Alloy Division) 
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— you can depend on it? 


ST 


FOUR OUTSTANDING POST-WAR CARS 
ALL 4-DOOR DE-LUXE SLIDING-HEAD SALOONS 


Lively, more economical, more 
dependable than ever. Four 


H.P. doors, de-luxe with sliding head. 
Designed for performance—built to 
last. £255 plus approx. £71 Pur. Tax. 


H.P. 


Provides five - passenger com- 
fort, ample luggage room, high 
cruising speed and many engine 


and interior refinements. 
£415 plus approx. £116 Pur. Tax. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY 



























10 Bristling with mechanical ad- 
Hp, “ances and comfort features. 

“* Four-doors, de-luxe, with sliding 
head and thorough sound insulation. 
£310 pius approx. £87 Pur. Tax. 


4 Entirely new o.h.v. engine gives 
HP. exceptional power and accelera- 
ies Interior heating and hy- 
draulic jacking among many refinements. 
£445 plus approx. £124 Pur. Tax. 
LIMITED, LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
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“A piece of cake...” 


If you were to give identical in- 
gredients and an identical cake 
recipe to six different housewives, 
the likelihood is that they would 
bake you six very different cakes. 
The reason being, of course, that 
in cake-making — as in almost 
every creative task — knowing 
how is nearly always more im- 
portant than the materials used. 
Goodyear believe that this know- 
ing how has contributed funda- 
mentally to the position of 
Leadership that they have held 
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for over a quarter of a century 
in the world’s tyre business. 
Furthermore, this knowing how 
is accumulative, and the vast 
research organisations set up 
to direct and add to this ever- 
growing knowledge have been 
the means of introducing many 
of the most successful innova- 
tions in the world of industrial 
rubber. And they have certainly 
supplied many of the most im- 
portant pages in the case-book of 
Progress itself. 
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OSEPH RUSSELL 

is typical of the skilled 
workers in metal for 
which his native city of 
Birmingham is famous 
the world over. He is 
j2. At the age of 12 he 
was apprenticed as a 
machine-tool maker, but 
changed over at 17 to 
his father’s calling of 
brass-casting. This is 
the process by which 
copper and zine are 
melted together and the 
alloy cast into ingots, 
which in turn are rolled 
into strips and sheets. 
When Mr. Russell 
started, 33 years ago, it 
was still a ‘craft’, in- 
volving the knowledge of a number of closely guarded secrets. Only expert 
crafismen could cast good ingots and they were able to earn high wages. 
Melting was done in crucibles over coke fires, known as ‘ pit furnaces’, 
and the pouring of the molten metal was controlled by hand. Not only was 
the work hard, hot and unhealthy, but the quality of the brass depended solely 
on the skill of the caster, who decided when the metal in the crucible was. ready for 
casting by the vibration in the stirrer. Today casting has been transformed. The 
bulk of brass and other copper alloys is made in electric furnaces, in which the metal 
ts melted by the passage of a high voltage current. These are operated by one man, 
and the quality of the final product rests now not entirely.on his skill, but on 
Scientific instruments as well. The preparation of the moulds requires considerable 
experience. By virtue of his experience Mr. Russell has visited a number of works 
in Great Britain and even South Africa, to teach others. 
In peace time the sheets and strip made from the ingots 
cast by Mr. Russell may become the radiator of your 
car, the eyelets for your shoes or your lipstick holder. 
In war they are used for shell and cartridge cases 
and many other products. Many thousands of rounds 
fired in the Battle of Britain were produced from metal 
cast by Mr. Russell. 
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‘SHOW ME THE WAY TO GO HOME’ 





The Waddon 
Concrete and Building 

Material Co. Ltd.,* has’ 
patented and invented an 

ingenious road spot for mark- 
ing traffic lanes, pedestrian 
crossings, etc. It is a pure 
white shell moulded (by Streetly) 

in Beetle and filled with concrete. It is visible 
at night, non-staining, non-skid, requires no 
maintenance, and (believe it or not) carries 
the heaviest traffic. Supplies of B.I.P. 
products are still limited, but their 
unexpected uses are certainly not. 














AWITE NITE 
ROAD SPOT 










*” 
Wadcrete Works, 
Stafford Road, Croydon. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, LTD. 
1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 

















days. If your 


immunity from colds. 
experiment ; 


capacity of the body 


more about — 


Serocalcin is made 
tablet pack of 5 cin, for the 





IF YOU SUFFER FROM COLDS 


. -- here is a suggestion 


‘Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for thirty consecutive 
eneral level of health is reasonably good 
you can then Took forward to three to four months 


A 30-day course of Serocalcin must necessarily be an 
but it is an experiment that is usually 
successful because most people “‘ respond” to Serocalcin, 
which is thought to act by stimulating the natural resistive 
against invading organisms that 
cause colds. Your Beckes or Chemist will tell you 


SEROCALCIN 
for the prevention and treatment of the common cold 


Harwoods Laboratories Lid., Watford. A 60- 
immunization 
tablet pack, to treat existing colds, costs 3/44. Both prices 
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The lights are on again, 






















Golden Shred” 


reappears upon the 
break/ast table 
you will know that 


The Worlds Best 
Marmalade 


is being made again 
Until then the 
Marmalade to buy is 





COMPRESSED 
TABLETS 
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most potent drugs prescri by 
SR. the physician — based on 
_ of three generations 
pees a e 
Golden Shred Works 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Led. 
Loodon, Paisley, Manchester, Bristol Vale of , Co., 























the bells are swung 
again, and the day 





| oh draws nearer when your 
a The - glasses will be charged 
a Chef again with genuine 
always 
Recommends 


Kia-Ora fruit drinks. 


Kia -Ora— 
means 


SAI 

os Good Health 

. . . and with the fruits of Peace, 

Sauce Melba — which made Péche 
Melba famous. 


ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 
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ecefo us. he will soon be 502 


We at Philips do not apologise for living in the world 
of the future. Experience has taught us that to maintain a 
leading position in the field of scientific development it is 
essential always to investigate the era of tomorrow. And 
when a child is born, we are — we have to be — preoccupied 


with the wonders of the world he will inherit. : 
We look forward to— and prepare for him — greater 
personal amenities, improved technical standards, greater 


physical comforts than his parents dream are possible. In 


short, the living conditions of the world he will know, when 
he is 50, are our concern, today ! | ’ 


LAMPS + RADIO - X-RAY + COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 








“COUNTRY LIFE” $5 A REGISTERED NAME 





PHILIPS LAMPS LTD - CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVE - LONDON - W.C.2 (155C) 
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As an aperitif taken 
straight, PRUHT is a 


perfect ‘pick-me-up’ 
—or with Gin it makes 
an intriguing cocktail. 
A grand | 0) 0 
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warming drink for 
cold days 


USE 
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Eschalot 
etc. 





The Safe PERSONAL 
ANTISEPTIC 


At all Chemists 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 


EEL ae 












AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 
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DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
21, St. James Sq. London, 
s.W.1 
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The New 2: litre Daimler 


FOR EXACTLY FIFTY YEARS Daimler’s have It has a performance so brilliant, a degree of 
been famous for the creation of cars which, comfort so luxurious, that it positively out- 
from the very first, have made motoring | shines all its predecessors. Beautifully built, 
history. Now this latest newcomer—the 2} | beautifully finished, the new 2} litre is the 
litre—carries Daimler reputation higher still. | finest model ever to bear the Daimler name. 
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Facts and Features 
High-compression 6-cylinder engine giving 25°/, improved petrol con- 


BY APPOINTMENT 


sumption—capable of cruising speed of 70 m.p.h.—Daimler patent MOTOR CAR 


MANUFACTURERS 


independent front-wheel suspension—Daimler Fluid Transmission and ‘ 
4-speed pre-selector gearbox—new slim-pillared bodywork giving extra al mler 


visibility and increased room for passengers and luggage. LONDON & COVENTRY 





